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Trade and Industry in Hongkong 


By the Hongkong Correspondent of The Times in The Review of the Colonies 


This has been an epoch of unparalleled change in East 
Asia. It began with the men of Meiji and the industrialisation 
of Japan, for a half-century the cynosure and pride of all Asia. 
Yet in 10 years, in proportion to population the colony of 
Hongkong has eclipsed that achievement. On the doorstep of 
massive and mighty China, it has revealed for all to see the 
productive puissance of an enterprising, almost un-planned 
laissez faire and capitalist economy, with all the freedoms and 
the fullest play for individual initiative with cultural and 
economic coexistence. 


China may well boast of the herculean labours of her 600 
millions and daily vaunt the aims and ambitions of her successive 
Five-year Plans. Yet the three million of Hongkong reveal 
in the cold facts and figures of industrial output, and of an 
entrepot trade that has not yet lost its primacy, an object lesson 
of the total irrelevance of ideology and the pre-eminence of 
private enterprise and initiative. 


Hongkong’s industrial revolution really began with the 
final cloudburst of refugees who, having left the decision till the 
last moment, flew by the hundred thousand in air ferry trips 
into Kai Tak, which has seen nothing like it before or since. 
The vast flood brought rich and poor alike into the colony, but 
most were poor and many utterly destitute. Their first thought 
was a safe refuge; their second for some sort of shelter, whether 
in hutment, rooftop, or on the pavements. Government’s chief 
concern at that time was to protect itself against a possible 
armed invasion. Then, when tension dropped, came the 
problem for refugee and resident alike of arranging employment. 
It was under these unimaginable stresses that Hongkong began 
that expansion of its industries which has gained it so much 


fame—or notoriety. 


Variety Of Enterprises 


There was no plan, no blueprints at all; Necessity and 
“capitalist individualism” united in a hasty marriage produced 


as off-spring a variety of enterprises wherever land could be 
found on which to build a factory. 


There had been forms of industry from the earliest days. 
The careening and repairing of ships led in time to the develop- 
ment of shipbuilding—still one of the most thriving and diversi- 
fied of all activities, from ocean-going motorships to tugs and 
barges for the Irrawaddy, gubernatorial yachts for colonial 
dignitaries in the Western Pacific and S.E. Asia, decorative 
pleasure yachts and junks for rich Americans, and a great 
variety of specialised, utility craft. There were also sugar 
refineries, cement and rope industries and the beginnings of 
textiles. 


After Imperial Preference was introduced light industry 
began to grow modestly, and entrepot traders linked up with the 
pioneer manufacturers, uniting their financial and marketing 
resources with the dexterity of the Chinese workers, and gaining 
a foothold for the first time oversea. When the Japanese 
invaded Kwangtung in 1937, Cantonese weavers fled to Hong- 
kong with their looms, but they did not sensibly expand the 
volume of industry. 


As the Second World War ended Shanghai industrialists 
looked forward to a great expansion of industry there and some 
of them ordered new sets of equipment for the expansion of the 
old or the equipment of new mills. In Shanghai they had their 
own cotton supply, and ships could bring U.S. or Egyptian 
cotton almost to the mill warehouses. But the plans and dreams 
of 1945 became the nightmares of 1947 and 1948 as the 
Communists prevented the Nationalists from taking over the vast 
areas the Japanese had occupied. Since Shanghai was likely 
to become an unpleasant place for private industrialists, they 
finally decided to set up the machinery in Hongkong. Key 
personnel gladly came in from Shanghai. The first spinning 
mill operated no more than 4,000 spindles, but its success was 
so rapid that it spurred other textile manufacturers to do like- 
wise, and there are now 16 spinning mills operating some 
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330,000 spindles and other machines made in the U.S., in 
Britain, Switzerland, and Japan. They vary in size from 
10,000 to as many as 45,000 spindles, and the installation of 
doubling frames allows the manufacture of folded or doubled 
yarns. 

By the end of March last the textile industry had grown 
to be the most important of all, employing over 66,000 persons 
in more than 1,000 separate concerns, of whom 35,786 are 
women. Side by side there grew up, with a rapidity no less 
remarkable, a whole host of other industries, large and small, 
until today there are a score of major groups and 120 different 
lines of products, in 3,373 registered factories employing more 
than 160,000 persons. The broad divisions are textiles, metal- 
ware, rubber shoes, plasticware, electrical apparatus, food 
manufacture, and chemicals, with a miscellaneous group employ- 
ing almost as many as the metalware industry, which has a 
labour force of 25,000. The small, unregistered industries 
total about 100,000 employees. Though the hours in the 
smaller undertakings may be long, in the major factories the 
eight-hour shift system is observed, with a great variety of safe- 
guards for health and protection of children, and even where 
hours compare unfavourably, the rates of pay are usually higher 
than in India and Japan. The Government has had an 
Employment Bill under discussion for two years or so, but stiffer 
regulation is difficult and may only lead to wholesale unemploy- 
ment. 

The expansion of industry was a providential development 
whose value in the state of the colony, with its army of im- 
poverished refugees, was, and is, simply incalculable; all the 
more so because the productive paralysis that followed the over- 
running of China by the Communist armies in 1949 was 
followed by the Korean War embargoes. Together they cut 
down like a scythe the entrepot trade on which Hongkong had 
chiefly subsisted before industry came to the rescue. 

These new diversified industries reflected, in the mingling 
of old and new, East and West, traditional craft and the latest 
products of machine industry, the fascinating general pattern of 
existence in this colourful mart of peoples and products from 
all over the world-—where the shoulder-pole survives somehow 
amidst the speeding Jaguars or Cadillacs; glittering jewellery 
shops and all-glass arcades and neon signs vie with mysterious, 
almost unlit, drab old shophouses in whose cool, inner recesses 
bargains are struck which in volume, variety and value belie 
their depressing appearance; where nearly all the men are clad 
in Bradford woolens in winter and graceful Chinese damsels 
glide by wearing either the famous slit cheongsam or the billow- 
ing, highly coloured skirt and top, where joss sticks and ancient 
temples of propitiation are never very far from night clubs where 
the young “‘Rock ’n Roll,’’ or from factories whence brassieres 
to the value of $7m. a year are being exported oversea. And 
in place of the pearl fisheries at Tai Po, whose pearls were 
escorted to Peking 12 centuries ago by units of a garrison 
stationed at Castle Peak apparently for that specific purpose, 
there are now seven firms which make or export artificial pearls. 


World Emporium 

Technicians from Shanghai ran the mill machinery but 
after them came expert craftsmen in silver and ivory, in lace and 
blackwood, in silk, jade and rattan, to supplement the spinning 
of cotton, wool and rayon, the making of steel bars and 
aluminium rolling and stamping, the nylon, knitting, tapestry, 
wool and fabric glovemaking, the great range of plastic ware, 
the fire extinguishers, clocks, electric irons and kettles, pressure 
lamps, costume jewelry, gramophone records and every variety 
of garment for young and old, which go to make up the diversity 
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of local industry and to provide between 20 per cent. and 30 
per cent. of the colony’s total exports, now running at a rate of 


about $1,200 m. a year. 


But Hongkong is now a world emporium as well as an 
industrial centre, where tourists from all over the world and the 
well-to-do Chinese buy the best that can be found in the colony’s 
famous shop-windows. Even in the controversial textile trade 
Hongkong almost trebled its imports of textiles in the decade 
when the local textile industry was expanding. While much 
of this was for the entrepot trade, Tootal’s and other famous 
British firms as well as the Bradford mills had a large share of 
that trade and a fine show in the shop-windows. Indeed in 
1957 Hongkong imported nearly as much textiles and related 
products by value from the United Kingdom as it exported grey 
cloth to it, and there is deep resentment among the Chinese at 
the way in which, for purposes apparently of politics and 
expediency, India is quietly ignored in spite of its far larger 
imports, and Hongkong is constantly in the pillory—though in 
1957 less than 20 per cent. of the U.K. imports of grey cloth 
came from Hongkong, and its production is less than 4 per cent. 
of the U.K. Nor was there much evidence of any attempt to 
persuade the Lancashire finishers to stop buying those imports. 
The upshot of it all can only be that Hongkong will go into the 
finishing business too, as in fact it is preparing to do, for, apart 
from the large new dyeing and finishing factory now being built 
near Shatin by the most famous of local British hongs, other 
companies are trying to accumulate reserves thus to expand their 
enterprises. 


Probably 500,000 men, women and children depend on 
the larger units of Hongkong industry, and as many more on 
the ancillary industries, often in so-called “‘flatted’’ factories. 
Most of the new industries are owned and operated by Chinese, 
and that is largely true even of companies with British directors. 
The shareholders, it is fairly certain, are mostly Chinese. This 
is where another and rather romantic aspect of industrial and 
other growth may be noted. British capital started the dock- 
yard and other basic industries of long ago, but in recent years 
more and more Chinese capital has entered industry. It has 
come in from Chinese at the ends of the earth. The cash 
supply during the early expansion was rigid and depended largely 
on British and Chinese merchants. Not all the money that 
came in later was directed into industry. Much of it went into 
the building of great blocks of flats. 


Before the war remittances to China from Chinese oversea 
ranged from about £15m. to about £25m. a year. After 
the Sino-Japanese War began in July, 1937, the remittances 
were channelled exclusively through Hongkong until the 
Japanese occupied the colony. It was estimated that some 
£ 125m. was transferred also from China after the war, where 
there was also a great rise in remittances from the Americas 
because of the highly favourable rate of exchange. The flight 
of Chinese capital from Indonesia, Vietnam, and Thailand, 
where many Chinese liquidated their business, brought additional 
proceeds to Hongkong. Much of this money stays here, though 
between 30 per cent. and 40 per cent. is believed to find its way 
to Swatow and Fukien. Remittances recently are estimated at 
the rate of nearly £44m. a year. 


Trade With China 
But there have been warnings from the former chairman 
of the Hongkong Bank and others that it would be unwise to 
rely on this inflow continuing indefinitely. Then private enter- 
prise might not be tempted to invest to the same extent as 
hitherto, and a more positive approach by the Government may 
be necessary. ‘here is, however, still hope that Hongkong’s 
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trade with China may substantially increase, though as a result 
of the collapse of the large Sino-Japanese trade agreement 
Peking seems to be putting all possible pressure on the Nam 
Hong and other merchants long connected with the entrepot 
trade to push China’s products even before local products, not 
only in the local markets—where the pinch has already become 
felt because of uneconomic dumping from China—but particu- 
larly in S.E. Asia to spite Japan and sabotage the arrangements 
with the West which seek to provide an outlet for Japanese 
industry ‘in this region. 


Moreover Canton is stated to be planning the creation of 
a great textile base in the second five-year plan, whose object, 
together with exports from Shanghai, is avowedly to monopolis2 
the whole markets in this part of the world. Already more 
than a dozen textile factories here of the smaller type, with 
about 1,800 workers, have had to close down. The mainland 
is even exporting “‘fragrant cotton prints’ pleasing to the smell 
as well as the eye by perfumes which are said to outlast several 
washings. 


The vicissitudes of so vulnerable an entrepot and industrial 
centre as Hongkong, which the former Governor used to describe 
as “ups and downs,’’ have forced constant adaptation. The 
embargoes in 1951 led to a complete reversal of the import and 
export trade. In 1950 and 1951 exports to China averaged 
over £93m.—almost double the imports from China. In 
the last two years the exports averaged £8m. (less than 10 per 
cent. of the peak years) and the imports from China rose to an 
average of over £62m. The fall in exports to China this 
year continued at a still greater ratio. This is typical of the 
changes and chances which form a veritable part of the pattern 
of Hongkong economy. But there are still the 3,000,000 to 
be employed somehow if this is to stay as an emporium for 
British and other goods and not a mere showplace and distribu- 
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tion point for Chinese goods exclusively. If strikes are few 
and far between, there is also no dole for the out-of-works on 
whom whole families often depend. 


Future Balance 


When Hongkong was asked to impose a voluntary ceiling 
on exports to the United Kingdom it happened that the bottom 
had dropped out of her two major markets in Indonesia and 
Thailand, and it was not easy to agree for this and other 
reasons, though a ceiling is inevitable. Hongkong’s true role 
has often oscillated, with the entrepot trade and the industrial 
side alternately uppermost. Some think that they will stay in 
balance; others that the entrepot trade may prevail in the end. 
One expert wrote that trade will always provide a livelihood 
for the majority and offers a wider spread of the “‘national 
wage. 


In any case it is obvious that the time has come for greater 
planning and higher organisation. Hence the negotiations that 
are now taking place to carry out Sir Alexander Grantham’s 
parting proposal of the formation of a Federation of Hong- 
kong Industries—which has caused some heartburning among 
the Chinese Manufacturers’ Association—and the further and 
more promising proposal, first advanced in the Budget debate 
in the Legislative Council, for the establishment of an In- 
dustrial Development Corporation, on both of which there has 
been much discussion. 


Hongkong is undaunted by its difficulties and its unkind 
critics. It has a great population to succour and it intends 
if at all possible to provide a living for them. It is proposed 
to build five satellite towns to relieve the congestion on the 
island and at Kowloon, and Hongkong is not daunted by 
the prospect of having to meet the needs of a population double 
the present size in the next two generations. 


Shanghai Busimnmessmen’s Balancing Act 


By Wyndham Newton 


Many want to know what changes have taken place in the 
political aspect of the business circles in China as a result of 
the seemingly endless rectification, which was a good deal less 
violent but far more searching and intensive than the notorious 
sufan and wufan terrorist movements of the mid-period of the 
‘people's revolution.’ This question was discussed during one 
of the self-moulding sessions held in Shanghai. Views seemed 
to differ a great deal, but a specialised group at the conference 
drafted a report on the present political and ideological position 
of the business folk. It relates naturally chiefly to the process 
of breaking down all opposition to the Party and its policies, 
which is the true motive of the rectification. The rightists, it 
was claimed, had been ‘“‘completely exposed and their view 
become utterly bankrupt.” Though the socalled “‘surrender of 
hearts’’ movement was derided by some cynics among the Party 
leaders, who regarded this as an empty and insincere gesture, 
it was admitted that this campaign of surrender had made fur- 
ther inroads into the weakening influence of the opposition. 
The intermediate elements, or waverers, had begun to resign 
themselves to the view that it would not do to oppose the 
Communist Party, to follow the capitalist path, or to be 
“yightists.’ More and more are said to be accepting the 
inevitable and turning to the left. 

Most business people, who have lost the businesses which 
represented their lifework, had until quite recently cherished 
the hope that the Communists would be content with the system 
of joint State-private ownership of the business enterprises, in 
which the whole control and all the profit except a small pay- 
ment of interest remained in the hands of the State. They 


insisted that they no longer had a dual character and should 
be considered citizens on an equality with their workers. Nor 
were they wholly submissive to the leadership of the Party, for 
in many cases they had held plenty of evidence to show that the 
Party cadres who claimed to be overlords were in fact very 
inefficient and inexperienced mortals who cluttered up all work 
with a vast amount of formalism and red tape. They simply 
refused to accept the young fellows set up in authority over 
them as superior beings when in fact few of them would have 
agreed to engage them in any but the most modest capacity 
had they been in full control of their enterprises. But the 
rectification movement was persistent and severe and many 
decided the only thing to do was to submit. 

Indeed, a sample survey of some 1,800 businessmen in 
Shanghai showed “‘a notable increase in the left wing and the 
middle left’’-—a Communist interpretation of nuances remini- 
scent of the famous first policy speech of Chairman Mao— 
in which he said that China had now ‘‘stood up” but was 
assuming at the same time the ungainly stance of “leaning to 
one side.’ The same trend was visible in many other cities. 
Between 89 and 90 per cent of the personnel of the private 
side in the joint enterprises in Peking had undergone training 
in manual labour. They knew, of course, that good behaviour 
and compliance meant perhaps manual labour not too far 
from home, as resistance might well mean transportation to 
North Heilungkiang, southern Kansu or Chinghai and other 
inhospitable regions somewhat deleterious to delicate health. 

Indeed by reason of its ‘‘reasonable’’ attitude the 
bourgeoisie in Shanghai fared fairly well. Over 12,500 of 
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them were sent down to factory workshops and counters in 
business establishments to take part in production and business 
work, and over 66,000 others had volunteered to do manual 
work of all kinds. In’ Tientsin, 38,000 persons among the 
business bourgeoisie had adopted the slogan: “Each makes 
reform, everyone suggests action,” and accordingly committed 
themselves to the horrific pledge to make 956,700 suggestions 
before the end of the year for improving techniques and man- 
agement, with each one undertaking to maintain an average of 
25 suggestions. These were chiefly designed to help the State 
to save money on their businesses. But the report added also 
that business people generally had made “‘personal plans for 
remoulding as a guide to self-remoulding,”’ whatever that jargon 
may mean. The chief idea, of course, was to show that 
business people were becoming more and more resigned to the 
acceptance of socialist transformation. But they are notorious- 
ly a stiff-necked lot, considering they have been outrageously 
robbed of their property, and hope in their hearts that ill will 
befall the regime so that they may get their possessions back. 
The younger generation are divided between disappointed 
expectations of the succession to the property and a partial 
conversion to the new regime because it is giving the Chinese 
back their natural pride. But all still resent the fact that they 
are outlaws rather than equal citizens in the proletarian State; 
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and some resented this so much that they were even prepared 
to sacrifice the interest payable on the capital value of their 
property taken over by the State if thereby they could enjoy 
the same status as the workman or peasant. 

There is, however, no rest for the wicked. A large part 
of the bysiness section claim that now that the State runs 
everything there can be no question about whether they are 
following the socialist or the capitalist road; there is, they say, 
no capitalist road any more. They had been compelled to 
confess “‘lots of dirty things’’ during the rectification campaign, 
and indeed during the recent adjustment of the commercial 
network, which would otherwise have run into innumerable 
difficulties, work was carried out smoothly without meeting 
opposition. But the Party evidently takes the view that once a 
business man always a business man, and that the waverers 
or intermediates still form the majority among them. They 
may turn left or right at any moment. Hence the contention 
that the question of two roads remains unseitled. Here pledges 
of good behaviour were contrasted with poor performance. 
The business people had undertaken regularly to report their 
ideological aches and pains to their ideological doctors, but 
actually they did so infrequently. Many of them, when they 
trot along the Party office to pronounce on the condition of 
their ideological health, fervently pray that none of the big 
shots will be around and that the lesser lights wont care. 

One delegate is quoted as saying: ‘“‘Although we have 
realised the futility of trying to oppose the Party, many people 
are wary of going over to the side of the Party. They fear 
the Party more than they love it, and they do not speak from 
their heart. In general the attitude of the business folk reflects 
their ‘irresoluticn and wavering."’ A minority say that they 
have been swept along by the high tide of socialism instead of 
fighting a rearguard action all the time. But most remain even 
more wary than ever of the Party, and say as little as they 
can in the presence of the Party delegates. One who applied 
for a transfer to the mountains admitted he simply gambled 
on his luck and was delighted when his application was turned 
down, though he complained that his plans had been upset 
thereby! 


Actually the bourgeoisie still fear and suspect the Pariy 
and not all the rectification pressure had altered the inner 
resistance. They keep on saying in whispers that the Party 
is usurping the place of the Government—which in fact is 
what is now happening both at the top and all through the 
various levels, where the growing rivalry between the State and 
provincial apparatus has ended in the complete dominance of 
the Party Secretaries and Commiitteemen and the dismissal of 
a host of Governors and other high State officials. Another 
constant contention is that “outsiders cannot lead experts,” a 
viewpoint that is’ growing in all Communist countries, has 
already produced in the Soviet Union a grave conflict on the 
highest levels which was soluble only on the basis of the smash- 
ing and scattering of the vast State central apparatus, on which 
Malenkov had relied but which failed him in his contest with 
Khrushchev, who banished the bureaucrats and decentralised, 
as China has since done, the whole administrative and economic 
managerial apparatus. 

In short the great majority of the business people have 
adopted what the Communists have dubbed a “navel policy’’-— 
in other words, remaining in the middle. The Party pro- 
pagandists have mimicked this line with typical skill but mani- 
fest dislike; “such an idea and tendency toward contentment 
with: being in the intermediate position should be viewed 
seriously and exposed for criticism.’ All the infinite subtlety 
of the Chinese mind seems to be employed in supporting this 
attitude: “Being in the middle, but aiming to go up”; “try, 
but not too hard, strive, but too vigorously’; ‘‘professional 
duties in the higher position, but politics in the intermediate 
position,” and so forth. One delegate compared the business 
people to lame horses—no wonder the Party zealots are flum- 
moxed. 

But the menfolk present nothing like the problem which 
the wives of the business folk present to the zealot. A Chinese 
woman in a rage is a fearful and wonderful object. The worst 
epithet thrown by its critics at the present regime is that it is 
“a harsh mother-in-law."’ Even the hard-core Party activist is 
scared stiff of the termagant among them. They linger even 
longer over the capitalist road and “the easy life of exploita- 
tion,” though women in general, who had “‘no position in the 
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Commercial and Industrial Demand on 


Hongkong’s Land 


By Professor Wong Po-shang 


It is understandable that “‘the effective demand for invest- 
Ment is more complex and more unstable than the effective 
demand for consumption. Investment means producing more 
than is currently consumed and takes the form of adding to 
the accumulated wealth of society. Although investment 
sometimes takes the form of addition to the stocks of finished 
goods of the retailers and wholesalers, its most important form 
is the expenditure by the business men for factories, machinery, 
and other forms of producers goods. The inducement to 
business men to invest in factories and in other ways arises from 
the expectation that such investment will prove profitable."’* 


In the analysis of the problem of Hongkong commercial 
and industrial demands on land development it is necessary 
to pay some attention to the recent investment-trend and the 
general economy of the Colony. After World War II, from 1946 
to 1950, the post-war economy of the Colony was centred on 
rehabilitation. Incidentally, the causative factors were the poli- 
tical upheaval on the China mainland, the unstable conditions 
in the Far East, the influx of population and the inflow of 
remittances, all of which benefited Hongkong with cheap labour 
and plenty of idle capital. This favourable condition affected 
favourably the industries of Hongkong and as a consequence 
the national income gradually increased despite the downward 
slope of import and export which affected the general economy 
very favourably during the years 1951-1954. 


The per capita income in 1949-1950 was estimated at 
HK$1,146,. while the population, at the same period, was 
believed to be 2.36 million, so that a calculation of the national 
income for the year 1950-1951, based upon these figures, should 
work out at about 2.7 thousand million dollars. This national 
income is made up partly from the demand of output of con- 
sumption and partly from the demand of output of investment. 

Since the volume of investment depends on the inducement 
to invest, the most attractive inducement in recent years in 
Hongkong was the inducement of land investment which is 
clearly shown by the vast sums employed in new building work. 
The cost of private building work amounted in 1950/51 to 
$121,000,000 apart from the sums expended on the purchase 
of land, which was approximately 4% of the national income 
for that year. 

To understand the commercial and industrial demands on 
land investment one should try to visualize the prospects for 
profits from the point of view of investors. During the years 


old society,” enjoy the right of equality of sexes and the other 
advantages from the new society. Some indeed are being used 
to carry ideological transformation into the very homes of the 
wavering business men and their children. These politically- 
minded and rather masterful women are not unknown in 
Hongkong, but most of the dispossessed women in China resent 
the loss of property and sqmetimes even of homes as much as 
their menfolk, or more. Many of them, nevertheless, voluntar- 
ily or otherwise, take part in farm work—a Vice-Director of 
the All-China Women’s Democratic Federation says there are 
as many as 1,500 of them from Shanghai alone. Of course 
these women do not have far to go—they either cultivate the 
gardens they formerly owned or do a bit of symbolic digging 
and pruning in the suburbs. Some even do their own house- 
work instead of being waited upon and have ‘“‘dropped half 
their arrogance.’ But the same complaint is made of them 
as of their husbands and fathers—''the overwhelming majority 
of the dependents of industrialists and businessmen are still 
sitting on the fence. There are still very few progressive 
elements and the capitalist stand of many has not yet basically 
changed.’ Most of them go through the motions of reform 
and repentance, if only to keep the Party minions at bay. 
But they have been through a great deal in the past nine years 
and they have not only survived more or less unchanged, but 


have been toughened in the process. 


1950-1957, the expansion of industries and commerce of this 
Colony has been distinctly upward due largely to the influx of 
overseas capital from the U. S. A. and countries of South 


East Asia. 


Hongkong is steadily growing to be an industrial centre, 
although industry in Hongkong is severely handicapped by the 
scarcity of level land. Competition for available sites in the 
comparatively level areas of Kowloon and the New Territories, 
such as Shamshuipo, Tai Kok Tsui, Kun Tong, Tsuen Wan, etc. 
is still intense. Competition is so keen that sites are even 
formed by levelling hills at high cost. Other factors that 
militate against industrialists are: power supplies are dependent 
on imported fuel; the inadequacy of water supplies is a constant 
problem; all raw materials have to be imported; there are no 
protective tariffs under which local industry can develop even 
on the basis of internal consumption. Offsetting these handi- 
caps, however, there is a working population which is numerous, 
industrious, thrifty, intelligent and adaptable, allied with the 
traditionally far-ranging trading interests and connections of 
the business community. 

At.the end of 1956 there were about 3,300 registered and 
recorded factories and workshops in Hongkong employing some 
148,500 persons of whom approximately 56,000 were women. 
It is estimated that in addition to these there are at least 
200,000 persons engaged in small factories, employing less than 
15 persons each, and workers who devoted themselves to 
home-and-cottage occupation who make up a total of nearly 
400,000 occupied in industrial activities. In 1948 there were 
only 1,266 factories, employing 63,373 workers and even as 
recently as 1953 there were 2,208 factories and 100,776 
workers. In 1956, only three years later, the increment of 
number of factories was threefold that of 1948, and 1/3 of 
that of 1953. The total number of workers is twice that of 
1948, and 48,000 more than the number of workers in 1953. 
The most important industries are textile manufacture, metal 
ware making, shipbuilding and repairing, the preparation of 
beverages, the processing of food, the processing of tobacco, 
printing, publishing, paper, making of rubber products, etc. 
But building industry has proved to be capable of absorbing 
labour to the greatest extent and is the most flexible medium 
for providing employment, the majority of the workmen thus 
employed not being registered. They include skilled, semi- 
skilled and unskilled workmen and working women, and the 
total is estimated at 200,000. An aggregate of at least 600,000 
is thus accounted for. To this figure must be added 200,000 
engaged in agriculture and the fisheries. In the same way the 
transport services, commercial callings and other occupations 
also employ large numbers. It is obvious that Hongkong in- 
dustry is quickly taking root and provides the means whereby 
Hongkong can keep its place in international competition. 


RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS DIS- 
PLACE FACTORIES: The most urgent need of the manufac- 
turers at present is to find cheap and more suitablé sites for 
their factories. They find it necessary to lower their rents 
because the value of land of the old sites, where they have 
been located, has increased in value, at least 5 times that of 
ten years ago or ten times that of 30 years ago. For example, 
land in Shamshuipo area, where many factories were formerly 
located, rarely exceeded $40 per sq. ft. (Sometime during this 
year, 1957, the price has risen to even $120 or more per 
sq. ft.). Many of the factories formerly situated on Casile 
Peak Road, on account of rising land values, have had to move 
or be demolished. The Tai Wah Pencil Factory, for instance, 
had been torn down four years ago and the land was sold for 
building 5-storeyed tenements. c 

Conditions that have stimulated the removal of manufac- 


tories are: The rapid. rise of land values due to keen 
* Economics of J. M. Keynes by Dudley Dillard, Crosby Lockwood & Son, Ltd., 


London, 1954. wv. 39. 
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competition for land space for private residential and com- 
mercial building investments; large tenement blocks of 10 or 
more storeys high have sprung up rapidly all over the urban 
areas of Kowloon and Victoria; manufacturers whose faciories 
formerly occupied large areas of cheap land are induced by 
the increased land price to sell out existing sites and seek 
cheaper space for their factories, in the suburbs, or remove 
them to the Government destined locations, such as Tsuen Wan 
and Kun Tong, where comparatively low-priced land is avail- 
able. At recent auctions of Kun Tong industrial area where 
the upset price was $5.00 per sq. ft., prices paid ranged from 
$12.78 to $28.75 per sq. ft. 


Another reason why industrialists have urgently needed to 
remove from their old premises is because of the need to 
expand, and in many cases new plant and machinery could not 
be set up unless ample space could be made available; they 
had either to redevelop their old premises or remove to some 
cheaper locations. 


Thirdly, in many cases a neighbourhood has become a 
residential or active business area, and factories have been 
induced to turn their premises into shops. One of these, for 
instance, was the Garden Bakery Company which changed a 
part ot the premises into a cate at Castle Peak Road, and 
redeveloped the remaining part ot the premises by adding more 
floors to house the tactory. Along the Castle Peak Koad there 
are quite a number of tactories engaged in metal works, ginger 
preparation and canning, etc., which have used their own 
sites to rebuild bigger tactories. 


On the Hongkong side, as an example the godown area 
of several tens or tnousands ot square teet formerly owned by 
Jardine, Viatheson & Company has been sold, owing to the 
increment or lana values. ror the same reason exiensive areas 
nave peen sold py tne Hongkong & Whampoa Dock Yard, and 
tne Dailcy Dmip Yard was liquidated. 


ZONING: In view of the urgent need for indusirial and 
commercial expansion, the Government has found that zoning 
has become a necessity. There are three major groups of 
industries to be considered: (a) light, (b) intermediate, and 
(c) noxious industries. In the main, this zoning has followed 
existing trends and has sougnt to confine whai is already there 
rather than to plan direct development. But rezoning has 
become rather necessary because of the need for industrial 
development. 


According to the suggestion in the report of Prof. 
Abercrombie, for a number of places additional and more 
detailed survey is necessary in order to find out how far 
industrialization of certain areas has gone. This applies to the 
long strip beyond Connaught Road, East Point near Causeway 
Bay and the Ma Tau Kok area on the east of Kowloon. One 
or two areas which have already been zoned for industries, 
under the proposed conditions, might well be reverted to 
residential, but without attempting to remove existing industries; 
an example of this is the area immediately south of the old 
Kowloon City. It is proposed to zone a very large area from 
Shek Shan northwards, including Ma Tau Kok as a trading 
estate; this would become the major industrial zone in this part 
of Kowloon. This links with Tai Wan and Hung Hom and 
will be one of the most important shipping and industrial zones 
in the Colony. 


Prof. Abercrombie stated: ‘‘On the west side of Kowloon 
Peninsula much readjustment of the existing industrial zoning 
is necessary, owing to the proposed alteration of the coast line. 
From Lai Chi Kok there is an intermediate industry frontage 
as far south as Prince Edward Road, with residential hinterland. 
The present noxious zone at Tai Kok Tsui should not extend 
eastwards of Tong-mi Road. The filled-in Typhoon anchorage 
could be zoned for light industry and commercial use, but the 
existing noxious zone eastward should be eliminated. The 
Kowloon Wharves, as already planned, may be supplemented 
with new enclosing piers. The long strip town on either side 
of Nathan Road is a mixed zone, predominantly commercial and 
residential; its continuation northwards is by Cheung Sha Wan 
Road. These roads form a fine backbone to Kowloon. Condi- 
tions might eventually be improved for through traffic. On 
the eastern side of Kowloon Bay there is an opportunity for 
large industrial and shipping frontage with additional piers. 
Here the oil storage is located. The Island harbour frontage 
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from Belcher’s Bay to Shaukiwan requires detailed study, 
particularly with regard to the depth of the coastal industrial 
stripe.” 

The review of the situation made by Prof. Abercrombie 
in his report is good. This shows that with the rezoning of the 
industrial and commercial areas, there should be available space 
for future development. But, as it is at present, people are 
living under congested conditions in several areas. In the urban 
areas of Hongkong and Kowloon commercial houses or shops, 
workshops, warehouses, stores, eic. often occupy the entire 
ground floors of the tenements. There are exceptions, of 
course, such as the garden lots of Kowloon Tong and the Peak 
and to a small extent at Tsimshatsui and Prince Edward Road. 
There appears to be a demand for this continuous bazaar on 
the ground floor, which has the drawback of creating a narrow 
fronted dark tenement above. Mr. Owen has shown how a 
wider frontage can be made possible by letting a set back 
above the ground floor which can produce much better living 
quarters. 

At present most of the urban areas are ‘‘domestic- 
commercial-and-factory zone.’ Besides the Central District or 
the Banking Centre of Queen's Road, most of the Chinese 
tenements are workshops, shops, stores, etc. mixed with living 
quarters. On the Hongkong side, there are more commercial 
shops mixing with domestic quarters than factories, except Wan 
Chai and West Point, whereas in Kowloon, except Tsimshatsui 
and Prince Edward Road and certain other areas, most of the 
tenements are occupied by shops, workshops, small faciories 
and living quarters. Even the stairways are fully let for use 
as stores or commercial shops which are usually rented for 
$100-$300 a month, with key money of at least several 
hundred dollars. This congested condition has created a really 
unhealthy, noisy, and dusty environment for residential 
quarters. 


NAM PAK HONG AND INTERNATIONAL TRADE: 
Traditionally, Hongkong is a transhipping port for China and 
the Far East. Most of the Chinese merchant houses, engaging 
in interport trade, are centred in Bonham Strand, a small area 
reclaimed in 1868. It is also called ‘“‘Nam Pak Hong,’ this 
being the name given to the group of merchants who handled 
trade between South China, particularly Canton, and South- 
East Asia, mainly Singapore. This area is crowded with 
Fukienese, Hakka and Cantonese merchants (the three ethnic 
groups traditionally form a strong merchant guild to carry on 
international trade). This area comprises two narrow streets 
lined with two- or three-storeyed Chinese tenements and old 
Chinese-styled shops. 

To the west of this place, there is West Point where 
godowns and restaurants are situated. It is also known as 
“Shek Tong Tsui, or Kennedy Town. In the godowns in this 
area, the Chinese merchants store their cargoes. In the re- 
staurants they entertain with banquets and negotiate business. 
Along the “‘praya’’ are the wharves of the Canton-Macao 
steamers, Butterfield and Swire, Jardine-Matheson and other 
coastal lines. In fact, this place is historically the interport 
shipping centre. If one visits the place one easily feels that 
there is considerable over-crowding and it is only too obvious 
that there is urgent need for expansion or redevelopment to 
provide better forms of buildings of the modern type in order 
to save space and secure better traffic and other conveniences. 


YAU MA TI—A BUSY BUSINESS SECTION: On the 
Kowloon side, there is another crowded Chinese business section 
similar to Bonham Strand. It is the area of the Yau Ma Ti 
through which runs Shanghai Street which is crowded with 
Chinese shops that line compactly both sides of the mile-long 
street. Since the Kowloon-Canton Railway has a station, Yau 
Ma Ti Station, in this section, most of the Cantonese merchants 
coming by rail stop at this point instead of going to Tsimshatui, 
the terminal of the line. Yau Ma Ti has become another big 
Chinese mercantile centre which gradually extends westwards 
to Nathan Road and northwards to Mong Kok. 


Where this place is most densely populated, bus stations 
are crowded with people who usually fight their way to catch 
the bus. The land value here was at $8 per sq. ft. in 1926 
but it is now more than $120 per sq. ft. In this area several 
new blocks of more than ten storeys in height are being built 
and a few Chinese restaurants and tea houses that have already 
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been established are crowded with patrons. Yet there are still 
many old tenements waiting to be redeveloped in order to meet 
the needs of the people who crowd this part of the city. 


Tsimshatsui was formerly a quiet zone suitable for 
residence but due to the influx of \affluent residents from 
Shanghai to this area, it has gradually become overcrowded too. 
The number of shops and stores in the area is three times that 
of 1950 while the sky-line is being changed gradually by new 
blocks of buildings of more than ten storeys in height. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NORTH POINT AS A BUSINESS 
CENTRE: A new commercial centre which has been built up 
in recent years is that at North Point. In this place well-to-do 
refugees from Shanghai and the Northern Provinces of China 
chose to congregate. The whole of King’s Road is now almost 
fully occupied and land newly claimed has been built over 
with blocks of ten-storeyed buildings to provide accommodations 
for middle class residents. At “The Healthy Village,” as it is 
called, on King’s Road, Hongkong Housing Society has erected 
blocks of flats as part of a low-cost housing-scheme; the rent 
ranges from $60 to $95, which is considered to be a suitable 
rental for the middle class. Commenting on this, a paper here 
has stated that the development of the North Point District 
during the past few years has been truly amazing, and. the 
prospect is that this will continue for quite some time to come. 
The remarkable part of the development is the variety of in- 
terests which have found it convenient to operate here. 
Commercial buildings, industrial buildings, low cost housing and 
residential buildings, theatres, schools, etc., from the purely 
Chinese tenement type to the finest apartment blocks. 


ALEXANDRA HOUSE—THE PURELY COMMERCIAL 
TYPE: The demand for office space and for premises destined 
for commercial purposes, both on the Island and in Kowloon, 
has been a feature of recent development. To meet this de- 
mand quite a number of buildings of modern type has been 
erected. Alexandra House is a striking example of what has 
come to represent the answer which business interests have 
given to the recent commercial demand on land development. 
It is considered to be the most important structure built so 
far in the central district. A writer stated that “this whole 
building covers some 30,000 sq. ft. of ground, with the second 
portion occupying rather more than half of the full area. The 
building comprises 14 storeys, including complete basement, 
ground floors, mezzanine floor, eleven intermediate floors, main 
roof and pent houses over the highest part, rising to a height 
of almost 170 ft. above the surrounding streets, and hae a total 
volume of nearly 4,000,000 cu. ft. The position of the site 
in the centre of the business area makes the building a com- 
manding feature in the city. The ground floor is utilized for 
shops, showrooms and offices, and all the upper fioors are 
office space. There is no residential accommodation.” 


BUCKINGHAM HOUSE — COMMERCIAL-RESIDENTIAL 
TYPE: Besides the type of building which is designed purely 
for commercial use, as the Alexandra House, there is another 
type which combines commercial and domestic uses in one 
building. The Buckingham Building under construction, on 
Nathan Road at the corner of Ningpo Street, belongs to this 
class. This combination of accommodation appears to be very 
popular in modern planning as the appeal to various.classeg of 
tenants offers the greatest possibility for rapid letting. In 
addition to a basement, there will be thirteen floors above 
ground level, and of these the three lower floors will be devoted 
to shops and the next six will be space for offices and on the 
four top floors there will be apartments. A number of yas 
buildings, particularly on the Hongkong side, have been planne 
on this principle. The flats are sold at moderate prices. For 
instance, now in the Buckingham House the shops are being 
sold at as low as $19,000 each, office areas at $29,000 and 
apartments at $39,000 each. Instalment payments are offered 
to those who desire such facilities. 


FUNG KEONG RUBBER FACTORY—THE INDUSTRIAL 
TYPE: For factory redevelopment let us take, for example, 
the Fung Keong Rubber Fattory which was reconstructed re- 
cently. The Fung Keong Manufactory, Ltd., is one of the 
oldest manufacturers of footwear and other rubber products in 
Hongkong. Their factory building is situated at Shaukiwan on 
a large lot bounded by Church Street, Factory Street and the 
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Shaukiwan Road. On this site there had been erected a number 
of single storeyed buildings of miscellaneous sizes and aspect 
which had been added piece by piece over the years to ac- 
commodate the company’s growing business. The company 
owned approximately only half of this area, and the other half 
was rented on, a long-term lease which expired recently. In 
anticipation of the non-renewal of the leased area, to consolid- 
ate the existing machinery and equipment into a more 
economical and logical unit and to anticipate the future needs 
of their rapid growing business, the company decided to erect 
on their own property a modern multi-storeyed structure at the 
South East end of the site. The building is six storeys high 
with a mezzanine floot which covers most of the area of the 
building. The only part that the mezzanine does not cover is 
that section of the factory where special machinery are located, 
which are so tall as to require additional head-room—particu- 
larly when they are being serviced and the replacement of parts 
requires them to be lifted above the machines themselves. For 
this purpose, the height of the ground floor was required to 
be 22’ 0”, which left ample room for the in-between mezzanine. 
Factory offices and stores are located in this middle floor, 
facilitating movement of the parts and supervision of manu- 
facturing process. The cost of building exclusive of lifts, 
electrical installation and fire-fighting equipment, is slightly 
over $1,000,000. 


THE WING ON LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING: Let us 
consider another type of commercial structure, recently com- 
pleted. This is the Wing On Life Insurance Building. It is 
also one of the prominent buildings in the centre of the com- 
mercial and banking district of Hongkong. It is‘ 15 storeys in 
height and with its clean lines and the use of modern materials 
in its exterior and interior finishes. It will be rated as one 
of the Colony’s outstanding buildings, against all competition, 
for many years to come. The ground and the first floors are 
occupied by the Wing On Bank and the second and third floors 
by the Wing On Life Assurance Co., Ltd., and the top floor by 
the Wing On Staff Mess. The rest of the building has been 
leased for offices divided into areas as required by the tenants. 

The next step in the Wing On Building Programme will - 
probably be the erection of a multi-storeyed office block for 
the Wing On Co., Ltd., on Nathan Road, Kowloon, in which 
a department store will be established, and a branch of the 
Wing On Bank will be included. When this is completed, the 
former Wing On Bank premises on Des Voeux Road will be 
demolished and another modern multi-storeyed office block will 
be built in its stead. — 


REDEVELOPMENT OF BAILEY’S SHIPYARD: With 
reference to the liquidation of Bailey’s Shipyard, plans have 
been made to change the place into a large residential and 
industrial area. This property is developed into blocks of 
Chinese tenements of modern designs, having approximately 
1,400 flats contained in 200 buildings of seven storeys each. 
It is possible that high grade apartments, a theatre, restaurants, 
etc. will also be included in the scheme. The erection of these 
buildings will help to meet the very grave shortage of low cost 
housing for workmen in this industrial district, and full deve- 
lopment of this property for residential and industrial purposes 
will be a decided asset to the economy of the Colony. The 
total area of the property is approximately 7-1/3 acres. In 
the planning of its development, five new roads will be formed, 
and between rows of houses full width scavenging lanes will 
be left. The ground taken up by the new roads totals 76,749 
sq. ft. leaving a net area of 242,366 sq. ft. to be divided into 
building Jots. The portion of the property near the water- 
front, of about 40,000 sq. ft., is being reserved for the con- 
atryction of factories or godowns for the waterfront is alongside 
deep. water and when reclamation work is completed, ocean- 
going steamers will be able to berth alongside wharves 'to be 


constructed. Work on the mentioned reclamation is now in 


progress. 


INVESTMENT IN COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
CONSTRUCTION: The above examples show that there has 
been a tendency for expansion and the present urgent need or 
demand of industrial and commercial enterprises in this Colony 
in relation to land development. These are the primary forces, 
that stimulate and motivate the activities in land investment on 


buildings and factories. 
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Let us now turn to the other aspect of the investigation. 
From the Government's valuation of commercial and industrial 
buildings and factories built in 1955-1956, we may see that the 
percentage on the value of industrial and commercial buildings 
has been much greater than that of the residential and tenement 
houses during the same period. 


PERCENTAGE OF 


RATEABLE VALUE TOTAL RATEABLE 


IN DOLLARS VALUE 
Small Dwellings $ 148,910 DE 
Tenement houses 1,093,545 as 
Western Type Flats 737,650 ) Le 
Western Type Houses & Bungalows 539,250 ) 
Commercial & Industrial Houses ....-- 5,406,480 68% 
Total! Weaidecasisanteisines vk sta inrve $7,925,835 100% 


From the above statistics it can be seen that 68% of 
the total value of tenement construction during the year 1956- 
1957 has been for commercial and industrial purposes. 
It shows that the demand for land, buildings or factories by 
commercial and industrial expansion is much greater than the 
general demand for residential lots. But from the point of 
units of construction, units of residential buildings exceed those 
for commercial and industrial purposes. 


COMMERCIAL EXPANSION: This situation needs a 
more detailed analysis of the prices of rent which the residents 
and the merchants can afford to pay. For residential construc- 
tion there are more small purchasers who are mostly overseas- 
Chinese families who invest their remittances in real estate 
property for consumption as well as for rental income. Some 
commercial houses need more and better floor space for their 
shops and offices in order to meet the conveniences demanded 
by the consuming buyers. Some of the shops, on account. of 
inadequate space, have had to remove from their original 
locations to such places as Shanghai Street and the vicinity onto 
the area of Nathan Road, Tai Po Road and Castle Peak Road. 
Some of them retain their old shops and open branches in these 
areas. Shops of all descriptions have been opened in North 
Point and the former residential area of Tsimshatsui. 


TRANSFER OF FACTORIES: Vivid signs of prosperity are 
visible all over these areas, which have caused transfer prices 
to rise and rents to soar. Since the rent directly affects the 
cost of production, factories can hardly compete with the rise 
in transfer prices which can be met only by those seeking 
residential accommodation and premises for commercial pur- 
poses. This has led to the transfer of factories away from sites 
which can be turned into tenements for residents and shops. 
In a recent investigation, an experienced manufacturer, answer- 
ing the question about the relationship between rents and the 
cost of production, stated that the cost of rent for general 
manufacture in this Colony is about 4% to 5% of the total 
cost of production. If the percentage of rent is too high in- 
dustrialists must find some locations where cheaper rentals 
prevail, for the factory site, in order to lower the cost of 
production. Commercial houses or shops can pay a higher 
rent, usually up to 10-20% of the total cost. Sometimes if 
the variable cost is low a higher rent may be permissible pro- 
vided the location is suitable and good. The cases in point are 
the tea houses, restaurants, cinema theatres, etc. They 
often bear much higher rent than other businesses and their 
fixed cost for rent is usually high. Yet they make enough profit 
to cover the rentals and the other costs. But it is different in 
the case of a factory, the process of production in manufacture 
is more complicated, the cost of labour is greater per unit than 
the commercial firm. Having these complications to consider, 
the manufacturer must always keep the rent cost lower than 
the other variable costs. Moreover, the location of manufacture 
is also different from that of the commercial centre; a factory 
does not need to be in a busy business centre or in places 
crowded with consumers, but it should be in a place where rent 
is cheap and if possible where suitable cheap accommodation 
for the workers is available in the neighbourhood. 

Some industrial sections are being gradually converted 
from places of manufacture to places of business, such as the 
area along Castle Peak Road where more and more residential 
and commercial buildings are being built. The rent of this 
area has gradually soared higher and higher. This condition, 
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as has been mentioned earlier, will force factories to transfer 
and give way to commercial and residential tenements. 


By way of illustration, let me cite two cases of factories 
along Castle Peak Road that have felt the pressure of rising 
land prices. One of these is the United Metal Works. A 
responsible official of the company told the writer that the 
factory would soon be removed to a new site carrying a cheaper 
rent, somewhere near North Point. The present site is not 
only big enough for factory expansion, but the rent for it 
has also risen from $3.00 per sq. ft. to $60.00. Under the 
circumstances, the factory is hound to move and give up the 
present site. The land owner is also willing to pay the factory 
a certain amount of money by way of compensation for its 
removal. 

The other is the Hongkong Spinners which is located on 
the Castle Peak Road a few yards away from the United Metal 
Works. Upon investigation about the company’s disposal of a 
certain area of its factory site, a responsible official of the 
company revealed the following details: The total area of Hong- 
kong Spinners Co., Ltd., is 249,412 sq. ft. of which an area 
of 146,800 sq. ft. is used for the factory, an area of 61,200 
sq. ft. is used for workers’ recreation ground and the dormitory 
occupies 41,412 sq. ft. The transfer price of the lot was 
$60.00 per sq. ft. and a part of the land space had been sold 
for $3,200,000; the dormitory and recreation ground would be 
eliminated and removed to a place at the slope of Kau Wah 
King, the back of Lai Yuen Amusement Park. Prior to 1947 
the site of the Hongkong Spinners Co. was nothing more than 
a wet foreshore; the company purchased the place from the 
Government and reclaimed it at a cost of $4.00 per sq. ft. 
Now the transfer price is $60.00 per sq. ft. That means the 
rent has risen by $56.00 per sq. ft. 


In her book “The Economics of Imperfect Competition,” 
Mrs. Joan Robinson has stated: “‘An acre of land will be 
transferred to oné use from others when the reward that it 
can earn in the one use is higher than the others.” By 
following this principle, the price of the factory site tends to 
move upwards. That, certainly, will affect the rent of the 
factory for it has to pay more than before. That means the 
transfer price rises with the rising rent. Robinson further 
states: “The price which is necessary to retain a given unit 
of a factor in a certain industry may be called its transfer 
earnings or transfer price, since a reduction of the payment 
made for it below this price would cause it to be transferred 
elsewhere; and any particular unit of a factor may be said 
to be at the margin of transference, or to be marginal unit, 
if the earnings which it receives in the industry where it is 
employed are only just sufficient to prevent it from transferring 
itself to some other use. A unit which would remain in the 
industry for a smaller payment than it actually receives 
may be called an intra-marginal unit.’ Such is the formula 
for the analysis of transferring. Nowadays, there are many 
factories which have been moved to Tsuen Wan, Kun Tong or 
some other places where rent is comparatively cheaper due to 
the fact that the transfer price of the former site has risen and 
the rent also rose with it. 


The situation in the urban areas is no exception; its only 
alternative is to be used either for commercial purposes or 
residential purposes. The change is principally due to the 
fluctuation of transfer prices. If the transfer price goes up in 
favor of residence then the land owners will prefer to let to 
the residents or vice versa. 

As factories are in constant need of more space for their 
equipment and machinery and for workmen's residence quarters 
or dormitories and for future expansion and since the Colony 
is not endowed with open space for manufacturers, they will 
never be able to find the necessary localities unless the Govern- 
ment provides them with suitable zones for expansion. How- 
ever, during the last few years the Government has exerted 
great efforts to assist and encourage industry by reclaiming 
more land for factory sites so that factories may have some 
place to move to when they are forced to do so because of the 
rising transfer price of their original sites. 


Nevertheless, there are quite a number of factories which 
retained their sites as intra-marginal units; they need not move 
so quickly, because they still “remain for a smaller payment 
than they actually receive." Such conditions exist in Sai Ying 
Poon and Shaukiwan where the rise of land prices has not been 
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Peking’s Shadow Over the 
Chinese and Asia 


By Stanley K. Hornbeck 


Too many people believe, and many too many are told, 
that what has happened to and in China since VJ Day has 
been and is acceptable to the Chinese people because it is in 
keeping with their history and their traditions. As a matter 
of simple fact, the Chinese are a people who, when ‘“‘Commun- 
ism’’ descended upon them, had no history, no tradition and no 
living experience of anything comparable to or resembling the 
totalitarian system which the Communist Party in China and 
the government which that Party created have imposed upon 
them. The Communist Party in China had grown from seeds 
imported from Moscow in 1920. It had attempted in 1927 to 
seize control of the Nationalist movement. Thwarted in that 
effort, it thereafter had operated for twenty years as an armed 
and militant opposition. Finally, after VJ Day, with Soviet 
moral and physical support, it defeated the National Govern- 
ment in battle after battle. In 1949 it set up in Peking a 
new government, the “Central People’s Government of the 
People’s Republic of China.” 

China was at that moment a land that had been ravaged 
by warfare during most of more than 20 years. Its economy 
was in ruins. Its government was overburdened and weary. 
Most of its people and most of its foreign residents and their 
afhliates were ready to welcome anything in the guise or the 
form of a ‘‘new deal.’ And that was what the Communists— 
blaming for the ills that prevailed, first the Nationalists, second 
the Japanese, and finally all of the foreign powers except the 
Soviet Union and its satellites—promised: a new deal, a great 
new deal, a Utopia. What then was Communism? Well, 
whatever may have been the concepts and intentions of the 
founders, Communism had become by 1949 a device for des- 
potism, a system powered by and radiating an ideology, an 
instrument employed and adapted, in each of many countries, 
by a few leaders and a small percentage of the local population 
—for acquisition and exercise of political control. Incidentally, 
Yalta had contributed to its having become that. 

The first conspicuous and unmistakable result of the 
Communist victory in China was the retreat of the National 
Government to the island province, Taiwan (Formosa), and the 
beginning of the new phase in which, although China, the 
country, remains China there are jn China two governmenis 
each exercising authority over a part of the country and each 
claiming to be the government of the whole. 

The government on the mainland, i.e. the Communist 
regime, has since 1949 made effective its jurisdiction over all 
parts—except only Outer Mongolia and Formosa—of what had 
been in the days of the Manchus the Chinese Empire; and it 
has given this domain the first truly totalitarian organization 
and administration that the peoples within its boundaries ever 
have known. In the course of eight years plus, it has made 


so keen as those prevailing at North Point of the Island and 
the Castle Peak Road area of Kowloon. 

There is another factor which has prevented the upward 
movement of the price of certain land. It is government con- 
trol which protects certain areas of land from the effects of land 
market competition. These areas come under special govern- 
ment arrangements. They are the areas specially arranged for 
school buildings, public services, public utilities, churches, 
public welfare, etc., the transfer price of which will always 
remain on the level of intra-marginal units or under monopoly. 

In the free competitive land market here, there are two 
competitive prices which have played an important part in the 
level of transfer prices in their alternatives: one is substantiated 
by the industrial need, and the other is the residential and com- 
mercial need. The residential and commercial need which 
affects the land price is more convincing, for the rent which 
they pay is much higher, higher to meet the elevating level of 
the soaring transfer prices of land. Therefore, it has come 
about that the transferred sites of the factories are giving way 
mostly to sites for residential and commercial buildings. 


of its domain a Land wherein the central authorities make 
decisions which, implemented by a huge bureaucracy, directly 
affect almost every aspect of the life and livelihood of the people 
—men, women and children, individually and collectively. 
With an elaborate system of physical and psychological controls, 
the Party and the Government exalt the “‘state’, preach 
Communism”, tolerate no opposition or dissent, and prepare 
the nation for what they call a ‘“‘Socialist’’ order. 

At the outset—while establishing order, the new rulers for 
some time showed respect for principles and procedures of 
justice. But once they were well in control they caused all 
agencies, including the courts, to function as instruments of 
state policy. To cause the nation to accept an authoritarian 
and totalitarian regime, the Party and the Government set out 
to impose their own version of the Soviet version of ‘“‘Com- 
munism.’ So they have made war—hot and cold—upon the old 
culture and its manifestations. In that process, they have done 
their utmost to extirpate all religions and all creeds—except the 
creed which they themselves preach. They have persecuted 
priests and teachers. They have expelled or imprisoned 
missionaries and foreign business men. They have forced the 
closing of foreign diplomatic and related establishments. They 
have burned and censored books. They have liquidated 
millions of their own people. They have ‘enslaved many other 
millions. And, right and left and up an down, they have con- 
fiscated the properties of their victims. 

Early and conspicuous was their carrying out of “‘agrarian 
reform.” First, landlords were denounced. Next they were 
turned over to the populace for trial and execution. Then 
their lands were divided among the peasants. Next the pea- 
sants were taxed, and they soon found the taxes more of a 
burden than had been the rentals which they had paid before 
—whereas from the paying of the taxes there was and is no 
way of escape. In that context, and in others, the regime has 
demonstrated strikingly that power to tax can indeed be power 
to destroy. 

While destroying, the new rulers have also created. One 
of their first constructive achievements was that of establishing 
a stable currency. Early, too, was their enactment of a new 
Marriage Law—which greatly improved the legal status of 
women but was very damaging, as it was intended to be, to 
the old social order. They have emphasized education— 
Communist education. Schools, faculties, students, text books 
and their authors and their publishers—all—they have brought 
under government control. They have made Russian a second 
language. They employ Russians—some—as instructors in 
many of the universities. They feature, as do the Russians, 
technical studies. 

In place of the old books, they have published and dis- 
tributed more newly printed matter—officially approved, of 
course—than had ever before been circulated in China. To- 
ward teaching, informing and propagandizing all, and for the 
illiterate in particular, official agencies turn out radio material, 
place loudspeakers on the streets, and distribute vasi quaniities 
of pictorial material—extending those services even to the 
villages. They have studied—as had their predecessors— 
various plans and proposals for either simplifying the Chinese 
language’ or romanizing it or both; but they have not thus far 
put into effect any of these. Of “Art”, Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung has declared: ‘There is no such thing as art for ari’s 
sake; all work should serve the interests of the workers, pea- 
sants and soldiers." So—Art, in all its forms, is made to 
conform to official concepts and to serve the purposes of the 
State. In that framework, authors and artists glorify the 
laboring man, feature the Communist struggle for peace, and 
with one accord anathematize the United Siates. 

In all the fields they have endeavored to eliminate Western 
influence, except that of the Soviet Union. They have made 
the experience, the practices, the theories and the products of 
the Soviet Union their. patterns and guides. They have 
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conformity. They have engineered ‘anti’ 
campaigns and “remodelling” movements, with processes of 
mob trial, of self criticism and of confession. They have used 
everywhere the procedures of spying, informing, accusing, con- 
demning and penalizing. They have compelled the people— 
especially the intellectuals—to abase themselves and to de- 
nounce one another. And these things they continue to do. 
They staged in 1957 a “Rectification Campaign”, directed 
toward liquidation or suppression of critics of the regime. Mao 
Tse-tung had in February expressed himself in terms of a 
classic: ‘‘Let the hundred flowers bloom.”” The government 
had later invited criticism. There had ensued a month in which 
many intellectuals and many student groups indulged fervently 
in freedom of speech. And then the regime clamped down, 
in terms of ‘weeding the garden” or “suppression of rightists.”” 
Sad has been the fate, the brainwashing and orthodoxing, of 
many of the men—and some women—who in this context had 
expressed themselves in words disagreeable to the regime. 
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The very latest manifestation of the regime's will to dictate 
is being afforded in the so-called ‘relocation movement.” 
Announcement was made last November that several hundred 
thousand students and likewise large numbers of government 
employees, urban workers, professional men and intellectuals 
were ‘volunteering’ to go forth, settle in rural areas, and serve 
the cause of agriculture. ‘‘Volunteering’’ was, of course, a 
euphonious rendering of ‘‘being sent’’—just as it had been in 
relation to the soldiers sent by Peking into Korea in and after 
1950. 

Thus has Communism, authoritarian totalitarianism, dealt 
with the people in mainland China. A few Communist leaders 
and some millions of Communist Party members, a ‘People’s 
Government”, dispose as they see fit of the lives and property 
of 500,000,000 people, their subjects. 

Among their purposes, the Communist leaders have of 
course had that of making China prosperous and powerful. In 
the economic field, on the constructive side, they have proceed- 
ed with a program modeled upon that devised and already far 
advanced in the Soviet Union. The objectives and methods 
have been: agricultural reorganization and improvement; in- 
dustrial rehabilitation and expansicn; enlargement and improve- 
ment of communications;-exploitation of mineral resources; and 
collectivization. 

Toward implementing its program the regime launched in 
1953 a Five Year Plan. That Plan is understood to have been 
prepared by Soviet experts. It called among other things for 
doubling the gross industrial output. Its techniques have been 
Soviet in concept and in form. The means for proceeding with 
it~including financing, equipment and instruction—have come 
largely from the Soviet Union. Remainders from it are now 
being carried forward in a second Five Year Plan. 

In what it has done with the programs thus far, the regime 
has greatly improved the physical face of the country. It has 
emphasized the interests of the state rather than the betterment 
of the lot of its people. Incidentally, yet pertinently, it has 
employed on projects directed toward agricultural improvement 
millions of men, women and children recruited in large part 
from the peasantry, and more millions from the slave labor 
concentrations. In the realms of industrial expansion, of 
improvement of communications, and of exploitation of mineral 
wealth, it has added substantially to the state’s capabilities. 

The most venturesome of the politico-economic under- 
takings has been and is that of the agricultural collectivization. 
This has called for organizing of cooperatives within the 
Chinese farming pattern and for creation of large mechanized 
farms in areas where that is practicable. It has been imple- 
mented widely and at a fast pace. It gives rise to, and it still 
leaves open a question: whether the regime can deal successfully 
with the human factor, can cause several hundred million pea- 
sants to cooperate in an undertaking which calls for abandon- 
ment of their traditional aspiration to land ownership and of 
their accustomed manner of tilling each his little plot of ground. 
To reconcile the peasants to this it will have to be shown 
them as individuals that they profit by it. Otherwise, each can 
offer resistance—at least in its passive form. 


* * * 
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There has been from the outset some forceful resistance, 
in some places, to some of the regime's efforts. There is dis- 
agreement as to its character and extent. The Communists 
themselves have reported from time to time on “‘liquidation of 
subversive armed forces,” in terms invariably of not less than 
“tens of thousands.” Those reports signify only that there 
is some overt resistance and that where it occurs it is stamped 
out. That there can be much—in the absence of leaders, of 
organization and of weapons—is not likely. Mass suffering and 
popular resentment do not of themselves produce formidable 
revolt. 

There could develop a conflict within the Party. There 
could come disaffection within the armed forces. There might 
occur the long planned assault from Formosa. In the event of 
any one or more of such conceivable developments there might 
ensue a widespread popular rebellion. There is, however, no 
indication that any of these is imminently likely. . 

Probably greatest among Communist China's internal 
problems is that of food for its already huge and fast increasing 
population. China has more land than is now under cultiva- 
ticn, but it also has too many people in and clinging to the 
most favorable areas, and the trend of population movement 
recently has been from the land to the cities rather than the 
reverse. The regime is working on that problem. It is, with 
engineering, selection of crops, etc., bringing hitherto unculti- 
vated or long neglected areas into production. It has destroyed 
many grave sites and cemeteries. The population, though, is 
increasing at a rate which outruns that of the processes of 
reclamation. The answer would be: slow down the birth rate 
and speed up the agriculture. Birth control, though, while 
much talked about, is not sweeping the country. 

In the realm of mineral resources, China is in terms of 
absolute amounts reasonably well endowed, but in terms of 
relative amounts and of advantageous juxtapositions is less well 
off than are several other countries. What she is known to 
have is enough to support an extensive but a not a “super” 
industrialization. 

In the realm of foreign trade, there has been and is in 
some quarters much wishful talking about the possibilities of 
China as a market. If one looks at figures of world trade, 
historical and actual, one finds that the China market never 
has amounted to really much. Nor is it likely to in the near 
future. China has not much to export, and, therefore, not 
much with which to pay for imports. There may come a time 
when she will have the wherewithal—but that time is probably 
a long way off. Currently, what the Communist regime most 
wants from abroad is strategic goods; what it gives most of in 
return is raw materials and foodstuffs; and most of what trad- 
ing it does is with the Sovict Union and other Communist 
countries. 

Communist China’s armed forces—ground and air—are 
the foundation and guarantors of the regime's authority. They 
add up to a large establishment. Organized on the Soviet 
model and with Soviet assistance, they draw heavily upon 
Russian sources for equipment. 

Outstanding is the abiding fact that the Communist regime 
in the Soviet Union has supplied the inspiration, the pattern, 
the guidance and much of the equipment and funds that have 
made possible first the existence, second the victory, and third 
the thus-far-successful post-victory functioning of (a) the 
Communist Party in China and (b) the regime which now is 
implementing that Party's purposes and plans. 

% - * 

Whether Communist China now is a satellite or is a 
partner of the Soviet Union is a question of no very great 
importance. The two are allies. Communist China is in many 
respects dependent on the Soviet Union; the Soviet Union has 
in turn need of and uses for Communist China’s assets; and 
the leaders in the two countries have in common several 
portentous objectives. For the present, those leaders cause the 
Bear and the Dragon to lie, down together, lie abroad together, 
stand together, forage together, and profit together, in a climate 
of—for them—convenient and advantageous “‘coexistence.” 
They could—some day—dquarrel and go apart; but not now. 

Together, they are encouraging the Peking Government 
to essay a role in world affairs utterly unfamiliar in modern 
times to the Chinese state, that of an affirmative heavy-weight 
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contender. In this, some features of the foreign policy, the 
strategy and the tactics of China's Communist leaders are ob- 
vious: Among these are: acceptance of Soviet leadership; 
support of positions taken internationally by the Soviet 
Government; effort to make secure the newly re-established 
Chinese imperial domain; effort to achieve for that domain a 
great power status, with universal diplomatic recognition of its 
Government and occupation by that government of China's 
seats in the United Nations; and, in general, effort to enlarge 
the influence of the Communist bloc. 


What plans the Peking authorities may have, if any, for 
forceful external adventuring they alone know. They are em- 
phasing preparedness. They are expressing opinions and giving 
advice abroad—in support of Soviet opinions, advice or action. 
They presumably will be guided by their and Moscow's reading 
of developments and opportunities in the “cold” war. Mean- 
while, they propagate at home and abroad the thought that 
China is again a great power, that it must ‘‘liberate’’ Formosa, 
and that it must and will defy the United States. 


However, it seems reasonable to believe that for the present 
the regime is fully preoccupied with its program and its problems 
at home. It is not true that ‘‘all is well along the Yangtze.’ It is 
not true that in mainland China's cities “there no longer are flies.” 
It is not irue that the people have enough to eat and enough 
to wear and are happy. Qualified observers note with one accord 
that the programmers and implementers are now encountering 
grim realities in terms of shortages. One such who, having 
known the old China, has travelled extensively in the new, 
remarks nostalgically that in the new—he hears no laughter 
and he seldom glimpses a smile. Reports currently being made 
in Peking by officials of the regime show clearly that there has 
been and is widespread discontent. 
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The regime is certainly in no position now to continue 
the pace at which it thus far has exploited the people and the 
land in the interests of the Party, the Government and the 
State. Nor are the mood of the people, the capabilities of the 
Land, and the relations between those who govern and those 
who are governed such as would warrant pursuit by Communist 
China of a foreign policy involving a risk of war with a power 
capable of bombing its industrial and military concentrations 
and blockading its ports. The regime can, however, and does 
make trouble for and among its neighbors and in the forum 
of world affairs. 


The victory of the Communist Party in China in 1949 and 
the jurisdictional dichotomy which ensued gave rise to many 
problems in the relations of other countries with China. Ail 
other Communist states and several non-Communist _ states 
promptly transferred their diplomatic recognition from the 
National Government to the newly created Communist Govern- 
ment in Peking. The United States, and with it a majority of 
other countries, still abide by the recognition accorded over 
the years since 1928 to the National Government. 


The Communist Government in Peking follows the lead of 
the Soviet Government in Moscow in the war which the Com- 
munist world is making upon the free world. They too work 
hand in hand toward victory for ““Communism™ throughout the 
world. They make use of a great variety of weapons and, 
with many methods, press their attack on many fronts. They 
demand concessions but they make no concessions. They talk 
of “‘peaceful co-existence’’—but those words do not mean to 
them what they mean to us. Nor does ““Communism’’ mean 
“communism”: it is simply a name, the name of a system 
devised and employed toward enslavement and exploitation of 
the many by a few. 


Japan’s EKeonomic White Paper for Fiseal 1957 


The following is a summary of the Economic White Paper 
issued by the Economic Planning Agency. The Japanese 
national economy, maintaining a rate of growth even higher 
than that of West Germany, nearly caught up to her prewar 
position in the world economy during the past postwar years. 
The rapid economic expansion, however, often tends to be 
accompanied by a large-scale business fluctuation. Japan now 
faces a general excess of supply as a result of the vigorous 
investment boom in the past few years. In view of the current 
world economic recession as well as the changes in the domestic 
economic situations, Japan is confronted with a dual task of 
exploiting fully the opportunities for economic expansion and 
of acquiring immunity to large-scale fluctuations. 

The most important characteristic of the business trends in 
fiscal 1957 was that the pace of the business fluctuation was 
faster than anticipated. While consumption, exports and 
equipment investment were all maintaining a steady pace, the 
most important factor in the economic recession in fiscal 1957 
was a sharp decline in inventory investments. 


A net deficit of $500 million in the international accounts 
in the first half of the fiscal year of 1957 was turned into a 
handsome $200 million receipt surplus in the latter half. The 
marked change in the account was attributable to the decrease 
in food imports and the drop in the import of materials for 
stockpiling purposes. A decline in the unit price of imported 
commodities also exerted a favorable effect on the balance of 
payments. However, the continued recession in overseas 
business activities gradually exerted suppressive effects on the 
Japanese exports, warranting no. optimism over the international 
accounts position of this country in the immediate future. 

Inventory investments sharply dropped in last fall. Since 
a large part of inventory stocks have been financed by bank 
loans, producers and wholesalers heavily cut back on their in- 
ventory holding as soon as the tight money policy was put 
into effect. However, inventories held by enterprises are still 
at an abnormally high level and this is a good reason to believe 
that the process of inventory readjustment is not yet over. 
Investments in equipment and plant, too, remained at a high 
level though a slight decline from the peak in the April-June 


period was noted. Investment of this category increased by. 
60 per cent in 1956 over the previous year, and again by 20 
per cent in fiscal 1957 over the 1956 figure. The excess in 
investments is evidenced by the fact that they exceeded the 
level of the “Five-Year Economic Plan” by 20 to 30 per cent 
in that year. 


Thus, the Japanese economy will come under enormous 
pressure of over-production unless obsolete capital facilities are 
progressively replaced by new investments. 


In contrast to 1954, the primary role in the stringent 
policy in fiscal 1957 was played by monetary measures while 
the Government fiscal operations played only a secondary part. 
The tight money policy in fiscal 1957, therefore, was carried 
out in a more drastic and thorough going manner than in 1954. 
Strict control was exercised directly on commercial bank loans 
through the moral suasion by the Bank of Japan. The policy 
took immediate effect because it came when enterprises were 
increasing their borrowings by taking advantage of the positive 
lending policy of commercial banks. Money demand fell off 
in autumn as over-production appeared in various sectors and 
a payment surplus in the Government accounts also resulted in 
some relaxation of the money supply. 


In the recession of 1957, producers underestimated the 
speed of the demand decreased and this delayed production 
adjustment considerably. They overlooked, too, the chain- 
reaction effects of a decline in demand, for the decline in pro- 
duction in one sector tends to give rise to the decline in others. 
The mining and manufacturing production index dropped by 10 
per cent from the peak in September. Prices suffered a sharp 
decline for a brief period under the pressure of vast stock ac- 
cumulations caused by the lag in production curtailment. In 
the early months of 1958, production was held barely below 
demand, but still excessive inventory stocks hampered price 
recovery. Unemployment started climbing from July, but has 
not yet assumed serious proportions. This is partly explained by 
the difficulty of discharging workers due to the strong resistance 
of labour unions and the progress made by enterprisers in 
rationalizing the management. 
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As to the standard of living, the purchasing power in the 
urban area rose at a faster rate in the first half of fiscal 1957 
than in the corresponding period, reflecting the trends in pro- 
duction and employment. The advance came to a halt in the 
latter half due to a decline in employment and stagnant wage 
level. In the rural area, the income of farming households 
continued to increase steadily as a result of the good farm crops 
for these consecutive years. Thus, a rise in the propensity to 
save was seen in both areas. 

The Japanese economy in fiscal 1957 was on the down- 
ward slope of the business cycle. However, the rate of increase 
in real income recorded 9 per cent, which was still higher than 
in any European and American countries. This shows that the 
current aspect of over-production in Japan is largely reflecting 
the brisk investment activities in the previous years. 

Postwar economy supported by economic reconstruction 
and technological innovations had a powerful buoyancy at the 
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upward phases of the business and rigidity at the downward 
phases. However, in the long-run it seemed to be that this 
buoyancy tends to be weakened gradually. It was also the 
characteristic of the postwar economy that in place of exports 
the investments in plant and equipment or inventory invest- 
ments has had more effects upon the business changes. 

From a short-term viewpoint, the Japanese economy is in 
the stagnant phase of the cycle, but indications are that further 
deterioration may be averted. From a long-run point of view, 
the rate of economic growth will slacken off with 1957 and 
1958 as the turning point. As the Japanese economy in the 
postwar period tended to hit the ceiling of the international 
accounts, the utmost task of our economic policies has been, 
therefore, to check the domestic demand below the said ceiling. 
Thus, the important thing is to permit no rosy expectation for 
the future exports, to allow no further increase in excess 
capacity and to enforce the timely economic measures. 


Economic Letter From Tokyo 


Exports Financed by World Bank’s Yen Credits: The 
Bank of Japan’s Policy Board decided the application of the 
export advance bill system to exports to be settled by the World 
Bank’s yen credits, placing them on the same plane as the 
ordinary exports. The World Bank has set about since 1956 
to extend yen credits to the under-developed countries chiefly 
of Southeast Asia, with which they have purchased from Japan 
goods and materials for railway construction, steel making, and 
development of electric power resources. Hitherto their re- 
quirements have been mostly for long-term credits, but now 
that various goods accessory to those investments have come 
to be imported by means of short-term credits, the application 
of the export advance bill system of the Bank of Japan became 
necessary. 


Yen Credit to Burma: Foreign Vice-Minister Yamada 
delivered to Burmese ambassador here Japan’s formal reply 
accepting the request of Burma to extend yen credit equivalent 
to $20 million, and offered to open negotiations of the concrete 
terms and conditions in Tokyo. The question of credit exten- 
sion to Burma was given a priority consideration because of 
the worsening of the Burmese foreign exchange position, and 
if agreement be reached, it would be the first step taken for 
the economic cooperation between the two governments in the 
carrying out of the reparation agreement. 


Economic Cooperation with Asia-African Nations: The 
Government decided to set up within the Cabinet a ‘‘Conference 
en Economic Cooperation with Foreign Countries,” which is to 
be composed of the Prime Minister, Ministers concerned with 
the matter, and experienced men of business and finance. The 
object is to discuss on a top-level every aspect of our economic 
cooperation with the under-developed Asia-African countries 
and establish policies from wide range viewpoints. Prime 
Minister Kishi is expected to be present at such conferences 
always. 


Industrial Production: The Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry's mining and industrial production index for July 
shows but a 0.6% increase from June at 140.7 (1955 av.=100) 
in continuance of the levelling off for some months past. This 
tendency is expected to continue for some time yet; the excess 
disbursement of Gov't funds anticipated in the Oct.-Dec. quarter 
will bring forth the relaxation of money market, but it will 
have little stimulating effect on production, the Ministry 
observes. 


Bank of Japan’s Official Rates: The Policy Board of the 
Bank of Japan decided to lower the Bank's official rates 
uniformly by 0.1 sen per diem per Y100, i.e. 0.36% p.a., the 
rate of discount of commercial paper being fixed at 2.0 sen 
p.d. or 7.3% p.a. By this second reduction following the cut 
in june this year, the rates were brought down to the same 
level as they were before the raising in March 1957. This 
action was taken on the Board's judgement that a more normal 
state of things is being restored in our economy as is seen in 
the developments since the previous rate reduction, particularly 
in the balance of payments situation, demands for funds, and 


price movements. The Bank is resolved to keep up its efforts 
to expedite financial normalization, and therefore, there will 
be no change in its general monetary policy. The higher 
interest rates application system will continue to be made use 
of with the rates reduced by 0.1 sen p.d. as heretofore. 


Market Loan Rates Reduced: The Federation of Bankers 
Association decided to voluntarily lower the maximum loan 
rates charged by banks as well as the call-loan rates by 0.1 sen 
p-d. (0.36% p.a.) in response to the reduction of the Bank 
rates, provided that in the case of import settlement bills and 
ordinary bills with lower credit ratings, rates 0.] sen higher 
than those voluntarily agreed upon may be charged. As a 
result, the maximum loan rates of banks will henceforth be 
2.2 sen p.d. or 8.03% p.a. (2.3 sen p.d. or 8.39% p.a. for 
ordinary bills and also in exceptional cases), and the maximum 


call-loan rate 2.5 sen p.d. or 9.12% p.a. (the ruling rate at 
2.3 sen or 8.39% p.a.). 


Foreign Trade Situation: According to the Bank of 
Japan, export letters of credit received during August amounted 
to $210.8 million, which is an increase of $9.9 million from 
July, while import letters of credit issued totalled $139.8 million 
only, or a decrease of $35 million. It is for the first time in 
the postwar years that the former ever exceeded the latter by 
such a big amount as $71 million, the only comparable previous 
record being $57 million in August 1950, in time of the Korean 
War. The Bank says $210 million export is nothing so un- 
usual, but import of less than $140 million is too low, and is 
doubtful of the continuance of such a situation. The monthly 
average of the letters of credit received or issued in Jan.-July 


this year works out at $200 million for cxport and $168 million 
for import. 


Bank of Japan’s Business Cycle Index: The Bank of 
Japan made public for the first time the result of its studies 
of the business changes in Japan, the “Compilation and 


Analysis of Business Cycle Index of Japan.” It is an attempt 
to infer the current situation of business from the shape of 
the trade cycles in the past and to get a clue for forecasting 
the future business trend, and is certainly the first of the» kind 
ever undertaken in this country. This “business cycle index” 
clearly shows that our business changes since January 1951 
took the shape of undulatory motion, one cycle of falling and 
rising trends taking about 40 months. An official of the Bank 
says that this analysis is meant to serve as one material in 
forecasting the future of business, but, judging from the shape 
of these waves only, the present business recession is expected 


to hit the bottom by this year-end and turn upward from May 
or June forwards next year. 


Bumper Rice Crop: According to the forecast made by 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry based on crop condi- 
tions as of Aug. 15, the output of rice this year will amount 
to 82,461,000 koku (1 koku equals 4.96 bushels), which, 
though only 104,000 koku less than the unprecedented bumper 
harvest of 1955, is-9,093,000 koku greater than the normal 
yield for this year. It is the second biggest output in history 
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anyway and rich harvests for 4 consecutive years seem now 
assured. Should climatic conditions hereafter be favorable and 
damages by typhoons be averted, the biggest harvest even sur- 
passing that of 1955 may be expected. 


Foreign Exchange Receipts and Payments: Our foreign 
exchange accounts for August, as made public by the Bank of 
Japan and the Finance Ministry, resulted in receipts of $292 
million and payments of $236 million, or a surplus balance of 
$56 million, which is $18 million greater than in July. This 
is largely accounted for by the fact that, because of $24 million 
received in impact loans during the month, the invisible trade 
balance turned out to be favorable to us for the first time in 
the postwar period. The merchandise trade balance wes only 
$14 million in our favor, which is $10 million less than in 
July. Again, if the deferred payments be adjusted, the real 
surplus balance for August will amount to $62 million. 


Foreign Exchange Budget: The Government decided on 
the foreign exchange budget for the latter: half of fiscal 1958 
(Oct., °58-Mar., '59). It provides for merchandise imports of 
$1,757 million, an increase of $130 million as compared with 
the first half-year budget of $1,628 million, in anticipation of 
larger imports in keeping pace with the production rise in the 
latter half-year. Including invisible trade payments of $456.6 
million ($396.4 million for the first half-year), the total foreign 
exchange budget amounts to $2,213.6 million, as compared 
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with $2,024.4 million for the first half-year. Some of the fea- 
tures of the budget are: (1) the estimated import of foreign 
rice was greatly reduced, because of a bumper rice harvest 
expected at home; (2) consumption of crude oil, which com- 
petes with coal, was estimated to decrease by 400,000 kilolitres 
as a part of counter-measure for coal trade depression; (3) the 
imports of raw cotton and wool were cut down due to textile 
production curtailment; (4) the budgetary reserve was increased 
to $200 million as compared with $150 million for the first 
half-year; (5) the repayment of IMF loans was taken into ac- 
count in increasing the invisible trade payments. 


Tokyo Retail Prices: The Bank of Japan's Tokyo retail 
price index for September stood at 102.9 (1952 ave.=100), 
or a drop of 2.3% from August owing chiefly to a big fall in 
vegetables, fresh fish, rice and other cereals. If the foodstuffs 
be excluded, the average index would be down only 0.2%. 
Other articles, however, generally shared in weakness, except 
that fuels regained strength and wooden manufactures remained 
unchanged. 


Export and Import Price Indexes: The Bank of Japan's 
export price index for August was 90.7 or a decline of 0.4% 
from July, and the import price index at 87.4, which also 
shows a drop of 0.7%. Both indexes are based on 1957 
averages. The result is there has been a fall in export prices 
of 12.5% and in import prices of 15.1% since the stringent 
monetary policy was taken last year. 


SULU AND NORTH BORNEO 


By A. C. Villadolid (Manila) 


If the claims of the Sulu nobility find support in an 
80-year-old document now being zealously guarded by a foreign 
power, the Philippines may yet find itself in possession of British 
North Borneo. This mysterious document, several accidents of 
history, and the wishes of the British Empire stand between 
the nobles of Sulu and the land they claim to be theirs—32,000 
square miles of oil-rich, thickly-forested North Borneo territory, 
slightly smaller than Mindanao. Encouraged by the findings 
of several Filipino and American historians and political experts 
who have probed into their claims, the nine legal heirs of the 
late Sultan Jamalul Kiram II of Sulu have taken the first bold 
step: in a proclamation issued last December, they served notice 
to the British government that they have decided to terminate, 
effective January 22, 1958, the British lease on the North 
Borneo territories of the late:Sultan Jamalul Alam, their great- 
grandfather. The proclamation, copies of which have been 
furnished the Philippine government, further said that, pending 
renegotiation of the lease, the nine heirs consider themselves 
owners of that territory. The claim of the Moro heirs, among 
them Princess Tarhata Kiram and Congressman Ombra 
Amilbangsa, raises several interesting questions in the public 
mind. Is the Philippine land area 32,000 sq.m. larger than 
what it has been thought to be? Why is the Philippine 
Constitution silent on the North Borneo territories of the 
Sultanate of Sulu? Was a fraud committed against the heirs of 
the late Sultan Jamalul Alam of Sulu? 


The story of Sulu’s claim is a long and complicated one. 
It started in the middle of the last century when the Sultanate 
of Sulu was an intrepid and respected oligarchy that held sway 
over Jolo and most of the islands that dotted the sea towards 
the southwest. Although neighboring kingdoms, including 
those in Luzon, Visayas, and parts of Mindanao, had given wav 
to the White colonizer, Sulu continued to resist. Repeatedly, 
her sultans signed peace treaties with the Spanish conquerors 
only to violate them at the first opportunity. 

From facts mostly gathered from the heir-claimants of the 
one-time kingdom, the territory now known as British North 
Borneo came into the possession of the Sultanate of Sulu as a 
result of a rebellion that broke out in 1850 in the Sultanate of 
Brunei. Pressed on all sides by forces of rival chieftains, the 
Brunei sultan sent for assistance from his neighbor in the 
northeast. Responding swiftly, the Sultan of Sulu dispatched a 
force of 600 Sulu warriors led by his eldest son, Imam 


Sangkalang. One account of the events that followed said that 
the Soolooks (Sulus) did most of the fighting. They acquitted 
themselves so creditably that, at war's end, the grateful Sultan 
of Brunei gave Imam Sangkalang the northern portion of 
Borneo. The land grant, with a population at that time of 
around 300,000, was estimated at 32,000 sq.m. and it included 
“the mainland of the island of Borneo, commencing from the 
Pandassan river on the west and thence along the whole east 
coast as far as the Sibuku river on the south and including all 
territories on the Pandassan river and in the coastal area known 
as Paitan, Sugut, Banggai, Labuk, Sandakan, China-Batangan, 
Sumiang, and all other territories and coastal lands to the south, 
bordering on Darvel Bay, and as far as the Sibukuk river, 
together with all the islands which lie within nine miles from the 
coast.” 

It was not long before two White men, attracted by the 
potentialities of the region, came to Lipuk, Sulu, the residence 
of Sultan Jamalul Alam, successor of Sangkalang. They were 
a British merchant named Alfred Dent, and an Austrian resident 
of Hongkong, Gustav Baron de Overbeck, representatives of 
the British ““Sabah"’ company, later to become the British North 
Borneo company. Their talks with the Sultan and his datus 
resulted in two documents signed in Lipuk on January 22, 
1878. In one of these documents, Sultan Jamalul Alam com- 
missioned Baron de Overbeck as Datu Bandahara and Rajah of 
Sandakan. Part of it said: 

‘‘Whereas, we have seen fit to grant unto our trusted and 
well-beloved friends, Gustav Baron von Overbeck and Alfred 
Dent, Esquire, certain portions of the dominions owned by us, 
know ye that we have appointed and nominated and do 
hereby nominate and appoint the said Baron von Overbeck 
supreme and independent ruler of the above-named territories, 
with the title of Datu Bandahara and Rajah of Sandakan, with 
absolute power over life and death of the inhabitants of the 
country with all the absolute rights of property over the 
soil. 

The other document, believed to be the deed proper and 
the key to the real status of British North Borneo, has become 
rare. The story of what happened to this document and the 
conflicting translations that have been made of it is one of the 
highlights of the Sulu-Borneo problem. Everybody seems to be 
agreed that the document leasing (or ceding) the North Borneo 
territories of the Sulu sultan was worded in the Malay language, 
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written in Arabic script, and executed in duplicate—one copy 
for the Sultanate of Sulu and the other for the European lessees. 
The Sultan's copy has been lost: some say in a fire that razed 
the sultan’s palace in the early 1890's; others say during the 
sultan’s visit to Borneo many years later. According to Aleko 
Lilius, the sultan’s copy was stolen from him by a “mysterious” 
burglar. 

The second copy of the controversial document was be- 
lieved to have been kept in the archives of the British North 
Borneo company. It must have been transferred to the archives 
of the British government when North Borneo was annexed by 
the Crown in 1946. 

Neither Philippine authorities nor the heirs of the Sulu 
sultanate have been privileged to see the British copy of that 
original deed. It is reported that, before the war, President 
Roosevelt had requested the British government to ‘‘ask’’ the 
British North Borneo company to show its “‘original’’ copy. 
President Roosevelt's request was refused on the ground that 
the British government could not compel a private company 
to show its records. What the British readily exhibited was 
their own translation of the document which tended to show 
that the North Borneo territories had been sold to them. That 
translation as published in Maxwell and Gibson's book, follows: 
“Grant by the Sultan of Sulu of territories and lands of the 
mainland of the Island of Borneo dated 22nd January, 1878. 


“We, Sir Paduka Maulana Al Sultan Mohamet Jamal Al 
Alam, son of Sir Paduka al Marhom Al Sultan Mohammet 
Fathlon Sultan of Sulu and the dependencies thereof on behalf 
of ourselves our heirs and successors and with the consent and 
advice of the Datus in council assembled hereby grant and cede 
of our own free and sovereign will to Gustav Baron de 
Overbeck of Hongkong and Alfred Dent, Esquire, of London 
as representatives of a British Company co-jointly their heirs, 
associated successors and assign forever and in perpetuity, all 
the rights and powers belonging to us over all the territories 
and lands being tributary to us on the mainland of the island 
of Borneo commencing from the Pandassan river on the north- 
west coast and extending along the whole east coast as far as 
the Sibuco river in the south and comprising amongst others 
the states of Paitan, Sugut, Bangaya, Labuk, Sandakan, Kiwa 
Batangan, Mumisang, and all the other territories and states to 
the southward thereof boarding on Darvel Bay and as far as 
the Sibuco river with all the islands within three marine leagues 
of the coast:—lIn consideration of this grant, Baron de Over- 
beck and Alfred Dent promise to pay a compensation to His 
Highness the Sultan Sri Paduka Maulana al Sultan Mohammet 
Jamal Al Alam, his heirs or successors the sum of five thousand 
dollars per annum. The said territories are hereby declared 
vested in the said Baron de Overbeck and Alfred Dent, Esquire, 
co-jointly their heirs, associates, successors or assigns for as 
long as they choose or desire to hold them. Provided, how- 
ever, that the rights and privileges conferred by the grant shall 
never be transferred to any other nation or company of foreign 
nationality without the sanction of Her Britannic Majesty's 
government first being obtained. “‘In case any dispute shall 
arise between His Highness the Sultan, his heirs or successors 
and the said Gustav Baron de Overbeck or his company, it 
is hereby agreed that the matter shall be submitted to Her 
Britannic Majesty's consul general for Borneo. ‘‘The said 
Gustav Baron de Overbeck, on behalf of himself and his 
company further promises to assist His Highness the Sultan, his 
heirs or successors with his best counsel and advice whenever 
His Highness may stand in need of the same. 


“Written in Lipuk in Sulu at the Palace of His Highness, 
Mohammet Jamal Al Alam on the 19th Moharam A.H. 1295, 
that is, the 22nd day of January, A.D., 1878. Witness to the 
seal and signature: (Sgd.) W. H. Treacher, HBM, acting 


consul general in Borneo.” 


This document, which the British offered as proof of the 
“cession” of the territory to them bore only the Sultan's seal 
and signature. No datus signed the agreement. This is a 
curious circumstance the significance of which Historian H. 
Otley Beyer has pointed out. In his study on the case, he said 
that the government of Sulu was an oligarchy, vested in the 
sultan and the “Ruma Bechara,” a council of datus who served 
as advisers of the sultan. Beyer said that before January 22, 
1878, as well as after, all important acts of the sultanate bore 
the signature of the sultan and several members of the “Ruma 
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Bechara.”’ Could Sultan Jamalul Alam, of whom it has been 
said that his sense of justice made him cut off the hands of 
thieves, have bypassed his “Ruma Bechara’ in the signing of 
a document that “‘ceded’’ 32,000 sq.m. of territory? If he did 
bypass his “Ruma Bechara,” is the 1878 agreement valid under 
Moro law? Or is the document presented by the British a 
fake? These are some of the questions that have been asked 
by those who have studied the British translation of the 
controversial agreement. 


To becloud the issue further, two other English translations 
of the British copy showed up. Though dated like the first 
document and purportedly bearing the signature of the same 
sultan, their contents were glaringly different from the first. A 
close study later brought out the fact that these two versions 
were translations of another document, the Commission which 
made Baron Overbeck a datu and rajah. In the flurry of 
widely differing translations that confused the case for the Moro 
heirs, a piece of luck came their way. A researcher was able 
to secure from the US department of state a photostat pur- 
portedly of the Arabic original. It had been given by the 
British government to the US, through the courtesy of the 
British North Borneo company, before the outbreak of the 
Pacific War. 


Professor Harold Conklin of the University of the 
Philippines, and a language scholar from Saudi Arabia were 
asked to make separate translations of the document in 
photostat. Their translations coincided on the important point: 
that the Malayan word “‘padjak’’ in the original means “‘lease,”’ 
not “cession, as claimed by historians Maxwell and Gibson 
and by the British government. The semantics of the con- 
troversy did not overshadow other arguments presented by the 
Moro heirs, as well as by Philippine. authorities who studied 
their case. It was pointed out that the renowned Sultan 
Jamalul Alam could not have been so foolish as to have sold 
32,000 sq.m. of rich territory for a mere Mexican $5,000 a 
year (present equivalent—US$400). Furthermore, if it was 
indeed an outright sale, why was the mode of payment annual 
instead of for a pre-agreed sum and a definite period? The 
references in the document to perpetuity have been dismissed 
as unimportant because perpetual lease in Mohammedan law 
means “‘not more than 100 years.” 

However, the debate as to whether the 1878 agreement 
was a cession or lease is of recent origin. Before 1900, there 
seemed to be unanimous understanding that the North Borneo 
lands were undér lease from the Sulu sultan. It is clear from 
various accounts that Dent and Overbeck and many of the 
officials that directly succeeded them in the British North Borneo 
company considered themselves lessees rather than owners. A 
revealing vignette of history clearly indicates this attitude of the 
British company’s officials. Up to the death of the last Sultan 
of Sulu in 1936, it had reportedly been the practice in North 
Borneo to fly the Sultan’s flag above that of the British North 
Borneo company during the periodic visits of the sultan to 
Sandakan. He was also accorded a 2|-gun salute everytime he 
arrived, an honor reserved only for chiefs of state. 


Even Spanish officials in the Philippines understood the 
1878 contract to have been a lease. The authorities studying 
the question have found a confirmatory Spanish paper which 
referred to the 1878 agreement as an “‘arrendamiento.’ This 
document seems to show that, if the Spaniards allowed such an 
agreement to have been concluded in Sulu, it was only because 
it was a mere “‘lease’’ and not a “‘cession”’ of territory. Four 
years later, Spanish authorities in the Philippines were known 
to have authorized the publication of a map in the book 
“Filipinas y Jolo,’’ which included within the boundaries of 
Sulu that portion of-North Borneo that the Sultan had leased. 


Lease or sale, the fact remains that the British company 
developed the new territory, attracting more settlers, and mak- 
ing the land worth many times more than it had been at the 
time of the agreement. 

Meanwhile, in Sulu a new sultan had ascended the throne. 
He was Jamalul Kiram Il, father of Princess Tarhata Kiram 
and of Dayang Dayang Piandao Kiram, late wife of Rep. 
Ombra Amilbangsa. It was after Kiram II had become Sultan, 
in 1903, that the officials of the North Borneo company sought 
a supplementary agreement. This new accord, vover which 
there is no controversy, provided for the “‘cession” of certain 
unimportant islands which had not been clearly covered by the 
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1878 deed. In return for such sale, the British would add $300 
Mexican yearly to the $5,000 that they were -paying under 
the terms of the old pact. This supplementary agreement 
appears to have been a trick up somebody’s sleeve. It followed 
the manner of payment of the 1878 instrument and 
unequivocally described the deal as a “‘cession’’ of land. It 
was also worded in such a way that, in making references to 
the 1878 deed, it seemed to show that both agreements were 
executed in the same spirit. 


Did the British North Borneo company finally succeed in 
getting implied proof of its claims? Authorities studying the 
Sulu-Borneo case have expressed wonder why Kiram signed 
such an agreement. Had the facts of the case been misrepre- 
sented to him? On the other hand, it has been pointed out 
that the 1903 deed confirms the fact that at that time and 
later, the British North Borneo company officials recognized the 
sultan of Sulu as sovereign over North Borneo and its adjoining 
islands. 

Elsewhere in Asia, the balance of power was shifting. 
Spain had retreated in the face of combined Filipino and 
American troops. The subsequent Fil-American war also soon 
ended. The Treaty of Paris between Spain and the US was 
soon signed and the territories of Spain were ceded to the US. 


In Sulu, the glorious days of the Sultanate were numbered. 
Repeated raids on the land and the supremacy of the navy in 
Sulu waters had worn thin the spirit of the Sulu warrior. The 
sultan was ready for capitulation. In 1915, when Francis 
Burton Harrison was governor-general of the Philippines, Gov. 
Carpenter, head of the Mindanao and Sulu division of the 
insular government, negotiated with Kiram II a treaty under 
which the Sultan of Sulu renounced to the US all his temporal 
powers over the Sulu archipelago, retaining only his religious 
power as head of the Mohammedan church. The Mohammedan 
throne, which once held powers of life and death over all the 
inhabitants of Sulu and North Borneo and the islands that 
bridged the two had now become little more than a figurehead 
—its powers over Sulu renounced and those over North Borneo 
engulfed in a wave of doubt. 

In this connection, however, researchers have found some 
interesting revelations. The late Gov. Harrison, in his report 
on the issue, said that the question of the Sulu Sultan’s North 
Borneo territories was extensively discussed during the 
negotiations for the Carpenter agreement. Explaining further, 
Harrison quoted a portion of an explanation that Carpenter had 
made to the director of the non-Christian tribes of Sulu: “‘It 
is necessary, however, that there be clearly of official record 
the fact that the termination of the temporal sovereign of the 
sultanate of Sulu within American territory is understood to be 
wholly without prejudice or effect as to the temporal sovereignty 
and ecclesiastical authority of the sultanate beyond the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of the US government, especially with 
reference to that portion of the island of Borneo which as a 
dependency of the sultanate of Sulu is understood to be held 
under lease by the chartered company which is known as the 
British North Borneo company.” Harrison said ae Was on this 
understanding that the Sultan surrendered to the US all his 
temporal sovereignty over Sulu. 

In Manila a decade later, the Philippine Constitutional 
assembly drafted and signed the Philippine Constitution and 
ignored—for reasons still undisclosed—any mention of what 
would happen to North Borneo. To add to the chain of un- 
happy events, Sultan Kiram II died on June 6, 1936 without 
leaving a clear successor. A dispute arose within the royal 
bloods of Sulu, splitting it into two factions. A large number 
of datus favored Muallil Wasit, then Rajamuda, because he had 
been the younger brother of Kiram II and had held the title 
of Rajamuda. Another faction, led by Dayang Dayang 
Piandao, daughter of the late sultan, wanted Amilbangsa 
(Dayang Dayang’s husband) proclaimed sultan. The death of 
Wasit complicated the dispute. The Datus got together and 
proclaimed Datu Tambuyong sultan. He took the name of 
Jainal Abirin. A few weeks later, the Dayang Dayang group 
also met and proclaimed Amilbangsa sultan. Amilbangsa was 
the one who enjoyed the social and religious recognition of 
Philippine officials in Mindanao. 

Outside the family of the late Sultan Kiram, there were 
other claimants to the sultanate. One is Asaad Usman who 
claims to be the direct descendant of Iman Sangkalang, the first 
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owner of North Borneo. Another is Hadji Gulamu Rasul, son 
of the late Hadji Buto, adviser of Kiram II. Rasul claims direct 
descendant from Iman Anging, the younger brother of Sang- 
kalang, who according to some accounts, also fought in. the 
war with the Sultan of Brunei which resulted in the grant of 
North Borneo to Sulu. Another claim has been presented by 
the house of Harun Al-Rashid. Rashid was sultan in 1894 but 


was deposed. 


For the Datus and princesses of Sulu, the rivalry for the 
sultanate has been very costly. Aside from depriving them for 
a time at least, of a religious head and of a logical claimant to 
North Borneo, the rivalry for the throne caused them to be 
deprived temporarily of the fees from the British North Borneo 
company. That firm withheld payments in 1936 pending the 
selection of the sultan’s successor or his rightful heirs. 

In 1939, the Sultan’s heirs finally got together and sued 
the British North Borneo company for payment of arrears. 
Chief Justice Macaskie of the North Borneo circuit court penned 
the decision which, in recognizing the right of the heirs to 
receive money, also unequivocably stated that the 1878 deed 
had been a “‘cession” and not a lease, as claimed by Maxwell 


Developments 


Political Affairs 

The new United Socialist Front has not taken off as 
quickly or as easily as expected, although during September 
there have been discussions within and between parties and 
there have been encouraging indications that the individual 
support, which will be the main basis of recruitment, will be 
forthcoming. The urgency unity was the theme of a speech 
given by the Chief Minister Mr. Lim Yew Hock to the Foreign 
Correspondents Association. He spoke of the advances in the 
spheres of politics, economics and social welfare over the past 
three years, which had been achieved when there had been 
unity. The way of division and civil war had failed in the 
Federation. “The M.C.P.”, he said, “‘who also attack the 
Tengku for delaying merger with Singapore, which they see as 
a Malayan Kerala, are delaying our independence: and they 
make me the more determined that we shall not become a 
Communist Trojan Horse to be towed into the Federation.” 
There was already agreement on the future phases of con- 
stitutional advance through merger to Merdeka. There was 
agreement on the need for the fullest economic prosperity and 
the redistribution of wealth through the Welfare State “for we 
are too small to afford glaring contrasts of wealth and pros- 
perity.’ There was agreement that socialism in the sense of 
nationalisation was inappropriate in an international market. 
“We can lay down conditions by legislation and taxation but 
they must be such as do not drive goods and funds away. 
Trade must, like the rubber tree, be cultivated and tapped, but 
not slaughtered.” 


Yet in each there was difference of emphasis which made 
disunity out of unity. Parties of totalitarian mentality were out 
of place in a Parliamentary system, when opposition to the 
party is treated as identical with opposition to the State, and 
deserving the same opprobrium and punishment. Again if 
merger with the Federation is the aim, it must cast its. light 
ahead “‘Chinese Chauvinism or Communist ideology or a heady 
blend of the two is no Merdeka cocktail.’ Finally if capital 
is necessary, it must be accepted as an essential part of our 
economy. ‘They must not be treated as slaves in reverse: or 
must be invited to be favourite slaves or ‘peoples capitalists, 
while others are kept at a distance.” 


The unity which was the basis of the United Socialist Front 
he had proposed, had these practical foundations: 


“First, our area of agreement among ourselves is larger 
than our area of disagreement. Secondly, unity, is as essential, 
and as likely to be realised, for making our economic pattern 
as it has been in making our political pattern. Thirdly, I see 
unity as complete and not partial.” 

“My loyalty is to my fellow-men and women of Singapore 
and their security and welfare. I believe that a Socialistic 
pattern of society is the wish of our people—that the analogy 
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and Gibson. Acting largely on the Macaskie decision, the 
British Crown annexed British North Borneo on July 16, 1946— 
just 12 days after the proclamation of Philippine independence 
from the United States. 


Today, the issue of the North Borneo claim of the Sulu 
sultanate (and probably of the Philippines) is as involved as 
ever. Various quarters have suggested that the rival factions 
of the Sulu ruling class get together to elect a sultan. It has 
been opined that the position of sultan of Sulu has never been 
abolished, since Mohammedan law provides that only the Sulu 
Datus assembled have the power to abolish it. Other students 
of the Sulu-Borneo question have recommended that the Philip- 
pines should make representations with the British government 
to be allowed to examine the original document executed in 
Malayan and written in Arabic script. They have said that now 
that the Crown has annexed British North Borneo, this paper 
has become official and can therefore be made public. The 
Sulu nobility, who trace their royal line to 1450 A.D., have not 
lost hope. They feel confident that their latest act, the pro- 
clamation declaring the 1878 lease terminated, will advance 
their claim to North Borneo. 


in Singapore 


of the family and the home which is the basis of our Citizen- 
ship law, is a true guide. 


I seek unity as a means—to the end of the welfare State. 
I seek unity for action, because | believe the friction of disunity 
will hobble our progress and limit the range of our ambitions. 
I seek unity because of the major economic problems of pro- 
viding the good living our first Singapore-born generation 
deserve, and can, with their skill and enthusiasm, create under 
loyal and intelligent leadership.” 


In contrast he could not seek unity with the Communist 
because ~....; the subversive, alien orientated forces in our 
midst seek our disunity. The Communist policy now is to 
divide and rule—to divide to gain power, and to maintain a 
myth of division to continue in power. Our democratic aim 
must be to close the divisions which come from looking back 
and to achieve the democratic unity which is called for by the 
prospect ahead.” 


The impact of the appeal was strong, and now he has set 
his hand to the more difficult task of reducing the words of 
the appeal to a detailed political programme and a team of 
trusted and able colleagues to carry it out. 


Expansion of Airport 


In the light of the international recession, the Singapore 
Government has been considering its plan for the expansion of 
its international airport. They had nevertheless decided to 
proceed with work on the building to house the operation 
control functions which serve a Flight Information Region of 
140,000 square miles and the Singapore Terminal area of 150 
miles radius from Singapore. The building and equipment 
which will cost $2,000,000 will be completed by 1960 when 
the new jet services are expected. The lengthening of the 
runway and the building of new taxi tracks and aprons for jet 
planes is now being studied. The Minister for Communications 
and Works, Mr. Francis Thomas, in his statement to the 
Legislative Assembly on the new plans, said that the improved 
provision for passengers and goods was being considered in the 
light of the revenue they brought to Singapore in general and 
to the Airport in particular, but no definite decision had been 
reached. But whatever the decision fully adequate services 
would be maintained—an important decision with the growth 
of tourist trafic in the Pacific. 


Protection of Industry 


In face of the new policies of the Federation Government 
to attract new industries, and of the difficulties faced by its 
own Industrial Promotion Board, the Singapore Government is 
now prepared, in face of the urgency of creating new forms 
of employment, to lax. the traditional Free Port policy in order 
to give special protection to selected industries. The first 
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announcement was made by Mr. J. M. Jumabhoy, the Minister 
for Commerce and Industry in the Legislative Assembly. He 
said that Government had decided to recognise the principle 
of protection, “but to apply it in such a way as to ensure that 
the benefit arising from the new industries outweighs any 
possible harm to the entrepot trade which will always continue 
to play a major part in our economy.” Specifically production 
would not be allowed to “interfere in any way’ with entrepot 
trade is “produce, such as rubber and tin, processed produced, 
textiles or raw materials." These form 75% of Singapore's 
trade. Before granting protection government would satisfy 
itself of the factory's efficiency, quality of production, and 
ability to meet local needs. Outside manufacturers would 
require to enter into partnership with a local manufacturer, to 
manufacture under licence, or with a local group which would 
provide 49% of the capital: and only on proof that there was 
no local response, would the Minister consider allowing outside 
capital to set up on its own. In any case there would be no 
restriction on the remittance of profits overseas. 


This statement was an introduction to a “Control of 
Manufacture Ordinance’ which was tabled. Its operative 
clause reads ‘‘No person shall engage in the manufacture of 
any goods for sale or other commercial purpose unless he is 
the holder of a licence authorising such manufacture.” The 
licence which will be issued by the Minister ‘with such con- 
ditions as he may think fit to impose’ will not be transferable 
and will be valid for 15 years. Firms however which are 
already operating on August 13th, 1958, and any class of 
goods specified by the Minister may however be exempted from 
the provisions of the Ordinance. Licences will be revocable 
but appeal will lie to the courts. 


On August 21st the Minister announced that he was set- 
ting up a Committee to advise him on production for industry. 
Mr. L. Cresson, the Chairman of the Industrial Promotion Board, 
will also be Chairman of this committee which will consist of 
two other people drawn from a panel of members and which 
would advise on specific applications for production. They 
would consider the necessity for protection, its form (by tariffs 
or quantitative restrictions) and its extent, in the light of 
government's current policy for industrial development, and 
the need to ensure that the economic benefit of the new in- 
dustry would outweigh any damage to the entrepot trade. Mr. 
Jumabhoy at his press conference claimed that the new policy 
would not limit the traditional Free Port policy any more than 
restrictions in Japanese textiles or restriction on hard currency 
imports. The change was necessary, for other countries were 
imposing tariffs against Singapore, while goods could be dumped 
in Singapore without control. Local manufacturers had to be 
encouraged in face of the traditional attitude that foreign goods 
were best. ‘‘Protection”, he said, “‘is necessary if we are to 
find employment for our increasing population: by encouraging 
more production we are increasing our wealth.’ Meanwhile a 
survey of current industry and future industrial prospects has 
been opened by the Ministry. 


Another aspect of this issue was discussed by the Chief 
Minister in opening the Singapore Trade and Industry Fair on 
August 22nd. The economy of Singapore, he said, must not 
only be in Singapore, but of Singapore. If public opinion had 
assumed that the chief function of politics was the redistribu- 
tion, rather than the creation, of income, the fault lay with the 
lack of “‘collective public relations’ on the part of the com- 
mercial industry. Now that power lay with 600,000 voters, 
it is not the achievements of commerce and industry as such, 
but as they appear to the voters, which is of importance. 
“There can”, he said, “‘be no aloofness in our new family, and 
the closer commerce and industry identify themselves with the 
life of the community of which they are an integral and not 
an alien part, the more its importance will be realised. If it 
is generally realised that the goose of our economy is not an 
alien bird but lives in our compound, there will be less incentive 
to kill the goose to get the golden eggs. We must Kill this 
belief that our economy is alien to us. It is our Singapore 
economy, but it must be given the climate in which to work 
because all of us depend on its products.’ He then took up 
the theme that though Singapore had achieved its political aim, 
the economic problem had yet to be solved. 

It is a problem of hard thinking and hard work, not of 
ideological theorising. Singapore exists to prove no theory— 
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we seek to be no guinea-pig in an ideological laboratory, no 
dog in a sputnik seeking the moon. We seek only to realise 
here in Singapore for our own people what needs no greater 
argument than human dignity, that is, the highest level of life 
for all our citizens in the newly-enlarged family of our State 
of Singapore. 

We do not wish to be dragged into trade wars for national 
aggrandisement. We seek to be a stabilising and enriching 
influence in South East Asia: and in an Asia where the pattern 
of production is changing industrially, and where governments 
are striving for the more rapid achievement of the welfare of 
their people, we are adapting ourselves to meet the needs, and 


aspirations of the people of Asia and those who seek to serve 
them. 


Stiffer Law against Secret Societies 


There was an intensification of criminal activities by Secret 
Societies and the Government asked for and readily received 
new legal powers to act against Secret Societies, in the light of 
the difficulty of getting evidence in open court under the 
present law because of the ruthless and systematic intimidation 
of victims. The Bill which was drafted within 24 hours was 
presented to the Assembly on August 13th in duplicated form 
as time had not allowed it to be printed. Although it had 
been decided not io use the powers of the Public Security 
Ordinance which was primarily directed against political 
subversion, the new Criminal Law (Temporary Provisions) 
Ordinance follows the same pattern. It gives to the Chief 
Secretary powers of preventive detention against any person 
who “‘has been associated with activities of a criminal nature” 
and whose “‘detention would be in the interests of public safety, 
peace and gocd order.’ His decision must be referred to an 
Advisory Committee who will report to the Council of Ministers. 
The period of deteniion may be extended by periods of 6 months 
up to 2 years. The Police have power of detention up to 
16 days while they carry out their investigations and prepare 
their report to the Chief Secretary. The order of detention 
can be suspended and conditions imposed such as a curfew, or 
house arrest or restriction of movement. 


These powers are severe and are recognised as such, and 
those who know the power of the Secret Societies and the 
threat they constitute to the politics and economy of Singapore, 
and the dangers of their infection of the youth who are such a 
high proportion of the population, will not criticise the increased 
power of government against the growing power of intimidation 
over the public. The bare statistical case was set out by the 
Chief Secretary, Mr. E. B. David, in introducing the Second 
Reading. 

In 1954 there were 30 secret society gang fights; in 1955 
there were 24, in 1956 there were 25; in 1957 there were 150; 
and in the first six months of this year there were |57—double 
the rate for last year. 


During the six weeks since the Ist July there have been 
not only 51 gang fights but also six murders either committed 
in the course of those fights or for reasons concerned with 
membership of these societies. In addition, the incidence of 
house-breakings and thefts in 1958 has been double that of 
previous years. 


The police were handicapped in detection and prosecution 
because the gangs have established a very widespread form of 
terrorism which inhibits the law-abiding citizen from carrying 
out his duty in assisting in the enforcement of the law; and 
nothing will induce them to stand up and give evidence in open 
court or in the presence of the accused persons. 

The Chief Secretary gave the assurance that the power 
would be used selectively against the gang leaders and that the 
need for greater provision to direct into healthy leisure chan- 
nels the energies of the young men who were being sucked into 
this social sludge. He said that “the Singapore Governmeni, 
no more than any other democratic government, would lightly 
curtail the liberty of any individual by executive action nor 
would it wish to curtail that liberty for a moment longer than 
is absolutely necessary but when there is no other means of 
removing the dark shadow of terrorism which is spreading over 
the new lives of innocent citizens, then the Government has 
not only no alternative but a positive duty to the public to take 
action. The vicious circle of a public intimidated against co- 
operation with the Police had to be broken drastically, if ad- 
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vantages such as had accrued from Police Week were not to 
be lost, and he looked forward to the time when the new 
powers would be surrendered, and punishment could again be 
left to the courts. 


The Bill was supported by Mr. Lee Kuan Yew who saw 
the choice was either to fight the Secret Societies or surrender 
to them. He added that the logic of this bill was that members 
of political parties (he specifically mentioned the Labour Front) 
should not be seen in the company of known Secret Society 
members. He asked too that in legislation and in place of 
detention there should be a clear division between political 
and other forms of subversion. The Liberal Socialist gave 
“reluctant” support. The Bill was passed by 27 votes against 
the votes of two Independents, one of whom makes criticism of 
the police his dominant theme. 


The following day the Commissioner of Police, Mr. A. E. G. 
Blades, issued a directive to the Force on the use of the new 
powers. He emphasised the powers weré preventive and not 
punitive and would be used selectively by the specialists of the 
C. I. D. Secret Society Section. The gravity of the new powers 
was a tribute to the trust placed on the integrity of the police. 
Finally the problem was set in its full social context. “New 
powers must be most jealously maintained. The adoption of 
such powers is a confession of defeat for the whole community. 
While the C.I.D. does its best to remove the evil influence, 
the rest of the Force must by all means possible assist in the 
building up of a natural resistance in the whole community so 
that this defeat can be wiped out at the earliest possible time. 
Every effort must be made to improve upon the good relations 
between the Police and the people which were in evidence 
during Police Week. Police Officers must play a full part in 
all forms of citizenship development and especially in assisting 
Boys’ Clubs and other youth organisations. The temporary 
rooting out of the evil influences through the use of these new 
powers will prove abortive if at the same time no positive effort 
is made to construct a strong protection for the future.” 


That the claims to selective specialist use were shown by 
the decisions to hold only 45 of the 78 arrested before the Bill. 
It has only been possible to take 4 cases to Court. Of the 
45 detained, the average age is 25: twenty of them are under 
21 years of age. 


Singapore and the Federation 

In the Federation's first independent WHonour's List, 
Singapore’s Chief Minister ranked high with the bestowal 
in an honorary capacity, of the second highest order that of 
the Seri Maharaja Mangku Negara. In a message to ihe 
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Federation on the first anniversary of Merdeka, he congratulated 
them on “‘proving their nationhood.” On the relationship of 
the two territories, he said ‘Your stability and success make 
stronger our wish that we should bring our contribution to the 
Federation and share its stable economy and political pattern. 


While we seek merger, we appreciate, too, that without the 
fullest agreement on the terms and the timing, the merger will 
not produce the harmony of interests and outlooks of our 
peoples, which we seek and from which we believe both 
territories will be the gainer. 


Meanwhile we ourselves are adjusting our independent 
policies and attitudes to those of a state which is of Malaya, 
though not yet in Malaya politically. 


Master Plan 

The Singapore Master Plan has now been approved by 
Government. It is sent out in a set of 53 coloured maps. 
It is based on an estimated population of 2 million in 1965 
and a rate of house-building of 60,000 a year. In the crowded 
city area, there will be a reduction of population of the order 
of 10,000 and 30,000 houses will be re-built. Outside the 
urban and suburban area will be a Green Belt of 6,838 acres 
of which 1,152 will be reserved for playing fields. In the rural 
areas, there will be 3 new self-contained townships with a total 
population of 200,000 occupying 7,000 acres. The Plan is 
subject to continuous review, but a fresh survey will be made 
every 5 years. The Master Plan will be binding on the local 
councils who are responsible for control of land development. 
Already population growth is outstripping the assumption of 
the Planners, but, as they contend, this makes the concept and 
the fact of the planning more urgent rather than less. 


New Chief Justice 


Mr. Justice Tan Ah Tah has been appointed as Ag. Chief 
Justice on the retirement of Sir John Whyatt who left Singapore. 
He is the first Malayan to have acted as Chief Justice, and this 
high responsibility comes to him after years on the Bench. 
Three of his brother justices are also Malayans. The apprecia- 
tions expressed by the legal fraternity on his departure were 
more than conventional. Mr. Tan Ah Tah spoke of his high 
sense of duty, great love for the law, and passionate desire to 
do justice, and made special reference to three points which 
had impressed his fraternity. These are “his insistence on the 
maintenance of high standards of advocacy and conduct, 
secondly, the fair and equal treatment which he metes out to 
all, irrespective of race or creed, and thirdly, his relationship 
with the more junior members of the Bar.” 


HONGKONG AIRWAYS 


Hongkong Airways operate with a two pilot crew, and 
all radio aids are controlled by either of the pilots, without 
having to leave his seat. Accurate navigation is absolutely 
essential on the routes covered; this is due among other things 
to the extremely touchy political and military situation in this 
part of the world. Apart from the usual reporting points, they 
are “plagued” with A.D.I.Z.’s (pronounced A.D.I. ZEE) Air 
Defence Interception Zone. An error in navigation of more 
than 5 miles from the centre of the airline, or an error in 
E.T.A. of more than five minutes, can cause fighter aircraft to 
be scrambled. The U.S.A.F. keeps close Radar watch over 
this area, and errors cause a great deal of explaining to be 
done later. Of course it is considered advisable to maintain 
a reasonable distance from the coastline of Red China, and 
the Korean Border. The poor weather forecasting of upper 
winds in this area adds to the difficulties, and on the critical 
parts of the route, a fix every half hour is usually obtained. 


From the weather point of view, the main things that 
affect HKA operations are the typhoons which occur between 
June and November, and the strong westerlies over Japan and 


East China Sea during the winter months, the sub-tropical jet 
stream. On September 22nd 1957, Typhoon Gloria passed 
about 30 miles to the south-west of the Colony. There were 
winds of hurricane strength recorded, and a peak gust of 
101 m.p.h. One of Hongkong Airways’ Viscounts was “safely” 
in the hangar—the other waited for the typhoon to pass in 
Tainan, Southern Formosa. Unfortunately, one tremendous 
gust tore the steel hangar door from its hinges, and the door 
fell inwards, striking the nose of the Viscount and then luckily 
was hurled out onto the apron. The damage caused to the 
aircraft, fortunately less severe than at first feared, caused 
several services to be withdrawn, and in fact in the 18 months 
of Viscount operation, this has been the only delay which could 
be put down to mechanical trouble. And that is a mute point. 


Hongkong Airways’ Statistical Department has compiled 
a Seat Utilization Graph, covering the period April 1957— 
March 1958. Definite ‘seasonal’ fluctuations can be noticed 
on all routes served by the Viscounts. Taking the overall trend 
a dwindling number of passengers are carried during the 
typhoon season (June, July and August being the poorest 
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ONE OF THE VISCOUNTS OF HONGKONG AIRWAYS 


HONG KONG AIRWAYS LTD 
SEAT UTILISATION 
1957-1958 


months). There is a steady increase during the cooler months 
—the graphs rising steadily and reaching a peak during 
November and December on the Tokyo, Manila and Seoul 
runs. A general dropping off occurs during January, but 
February once more shows an upward trend—Chinese New 
Year no doubt accounts for this to some extent. 


The reliability of the Rolls Royce Dart engine has become 
a milestone in the development of turbo prop aircraft. Out 


of 1260 scheduled flights, only 9 had to be delayed or cancelled, 


This has 


and Typhoon Gloria was the cause of most of those. 
been worked out to a figure of 99.286% regularity. 


The total number of staff employed by HKA is 96. There 
are 6 First Officers and 7 Captains—this includes the General 
Manager—Capt. R. S. Colvin, who also pilote the Viscounts 
o “keep his hand in.” 

Since commencing operation in April 1957 to March 1958 
—HKA have flown a total of 939,985 miles—the number of 
passengers carried for this same period totalled 23,183—-giving 
an average overall load factor of 65%. 
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Hongkong 
Notes and 
Reports 


Hongkong Exporters’ Association 


The Hongkong Exporters’ Association has been playing a 
very important part in the promotion of exports of Hongkong 
manufactured goods during the past three years. The popu- 
larity and importance of its services to local manufacturers and 
foreign buyers can be appreciated from two significant develop- 
ments: (1) its membership has grown from 10 in May 1955, 
when the Association was formed, to 50-at present; and (2) 


most foreign buyers are now ordering HK products from 
member-firms of the Association. 
The Association came into being in May 1955, on the 


recommendation of the Trade and Industry Advisory Committee 
and with the full support of the Department of Commerce and 
Industry. The Hongkong General Chamber of Commerce, the 
Chinese General Chamber of Commerce and the Chinese Manu- 
facturers’ Association took joint action on the recommendaiion, 
recognising the need for a representative body of exporters to 
assist in dealing with export problems, and to maintain the 
reputation of the Colony as a trading centre. 

Membership of the Association includes general export 
houses and larger manufacturers who have efficient export 
departments. Original members on May 13th 1955 were: 
Arnhold Trading Co., H. Connell & Co., Davie, Boag & Co., 
Deacon & Co., Dodwell & Co., Gibb, Livingston & Co., Gilman 
& Co., Jardine, Matheson & Co., Li & Fung Ltd., and Harry 
Wicking & Co. Forty more firms have, since then, joined the 
Association. 

The Association works closely with all those interested in 
the export trade of the Colony in order to develop overseas 
markets, disseminate information, eliminate malpractices, arrange 
for arbitration, solve trading problems and ensure that buyers 
are given adequate guarantee when purchasing Hongkong mer- 
chandise through any of its member-firms. 

To local manufacturers, the services of the Association are 
now indispensable because competition from Japanese and 
Chinese goods in overseas markets is mounting and protection- 
ists in various countries are urging their governments to restrict 
imports of an ever increasing number of Hongkong producis. 
There is much to be done to retain and expand overseas markets 
for HK manufacturers. 


Cotton Talks 


Details of the talks between the Hongkong Textile Negotia- 
ting Committee and the British Cotton Board Delegation are not 
yet known but reports from UK indicate that Lancashire indus- 
trialists are not satished with the results! A number of Hong- 
kong manufacturers are also unhappy about the outcome of the 
Cotton Talks because they feél that the have been forced to 
surrender under government pressure. Others, however, con- 
sider that Hongkong representatives have driven a shrewd and 
hard bargain out of what was basically a poor deal. Printed 
below are editorials of two local English language newspapers 
on the subject: 


South China Morning Post (Oct. 11)—The prospect of 
agreement between Hongkong and Lancashire, after so much 
sharp controversy and frustration, is welcome, and tentative 
congratulations are due to the representatives of the United 
Kingdom Cotton Board and of Hongkong’s textile industry. 
As has been declared from the beginning of the Lancashire 
protest, the Colony has fully sympathised with Britain's weavers, 
has been grieved to find itself resented, in a state of affairs 
which was produced by legitimate development and was not a 
planned conquest. For many years Hongkong, before it pro- 
duced textiles of its own, successfully marketed Lancashire's, 
to the latter's substantia] benefit; and the long association had 
bequeathed much sentiment in reinforcement of the natural 
Commonwealth community. The Colony sincerely deplores the 
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unhappy plight into which the Lancashire industry has fallen, 
and has been ready to help—within proper scope. Its. reluct- 
ance to enter, at first appeal, into a limitative undertaking was 
bred of a number of factors, some germane, others extraneous 
—our own rights and difficulties, the feeling that pressure was 
being applied in the discredited ‘‘colonial’’ manner, the know- 
ledge that Hongkong was not mainly responsible for Lanca- 
shire’s decline and that the pressure was prompted in part by 
United Kingdom political manoeuvringe and in part by unfair 
use of Hongkong to bring India and Pakistan into line. As 
the result of the discussions, however, a more helpful balance 
of consideration now obtains. 

It is true that the prospect of agreement represents a sur- 
render by Hongkong. It is necessary to note, however, that 
Lancashire was not demanding limitation of the Hongkong 
textile industry. In principle, we must still insist upon the 
right to expand and to sell elsewhere without hindrance. The 
issue was the United Kingdom's domestic market; and it must 
be confessed that, outside the textile circles at least, Hongkong 
opinion was unhappy that the Colony had taken advantage of 
United Kingdom conditions and of a ready-made market, in- 
stead of pioneering further in more open areas. There was in 
the situation an unfortunate suggestion of our having abused 
a family relationship. Neither did Lancashire demand that we 
should reduce our exports to Britain. The request was for 
fixing, as a ‘ceiling,’ approximately the already existing trade. 
Thus, when the objections arising from “amour propre” are 
modified, the suggested limitation will be accepted as tolerable. 

When the terms of the proposed agreement are examined, 
it will be seen that no immediate hardship is threatened and 
that reassuring safeguards are proposed. There is room for 
two objections, apart from those voiced by the industry itself. 
One is that the effect of the limitation and control may be to 
set up some form of monopoly; as has been strongly argued, 
the control will not be easy to operate. The other is that if 
the Government is to administer the control another expensive 
new sub-department may be added to the taxpayers’ burden. 
We have had experience of this in our enforcement, to our own 
detriment, of the embargo on trade with China. While the 
textile industry is of much economic (and political) importance, 
the profits from it are somewhat narrowly channelled; and, 
observing that our “Income Tax"’ is now the Colony’s principal 
revenue source, it would not be unreasonable to ask that the 
textile industry bear due part of the burden of cost of enforce- 
ment. Perhaps Lancashire and the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment, in fulfilment of the promise of “‘mutual benefit,’ would 
also like to contribute, especially as despite prompting, no other 
quid pro quo has been offered. Noting, however, that the 
envisaged agreement is for a limited period of three years, 
these objections will not be strongly pressed. As Colonel 
Clague’s letter to Lord Rochdale said, the Hongkong consent 
represents an achievement; the overdue unanimity may even be 
said to be a miracle! If Lancashire, offered now a chance to 
set about rehabilitation, is satisfied with our offer of co-opera- 
tion, we may well leave the matter at that, lest more damaging 
disturbance of the status quo be invited. 


Hongkong Standard (Oct. 11)—The Hongkong Textile 
Negotiating Committee deserves the commendation of this 
Colony for having completed an arduous assignment and for 
having driven a shrewd and hard bargain out of what was 
basically a poor deal. Out of the circuitous negotiations came 
one result: a draft agreement for a comprehensive quota which 
will limit for three years the retained portion of Hongkong 
textile exports to the United Kingdom approximately to the 
level of the 1958 figures. There is no doubt that the Lanca- 
shire delegation, backed by its immense political influence and 
assisted by the personal intervention of Prime Minister Mac- 
millan, fully achieved its objectives. The only noteworthy 
concession it made was to give Hongkong what is believed to 
be a liberal quota which will enable the textile industry here to 
operate with the minimum of adverse effects. 

It is dificult for Hongkong to view the textiles quota 
agreement with any amount of enthusiasm. Undoubtedly, the 
agreement will leave Hongkong with some residual benefits but 
these are purchased, let us not forget, at an extremely high 
price. One of the chief benefits is that Hongkong has been 
relieved of its painful role as the political football of the United 
Kingdom's domestic politics. The Colony will no longer be 
kicked around by Lancashire's Politicians; there will be less 
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talk about our ‘sweated labour; the campaign of vilification 
against us will now be silenced. The recovery of Hongkong’s 
goodwill was in fact assured by Prime Minister Macmillan in 
his telegram addressed to Lord Rochdale and Col. the Hon. 
J. D. Clague. Mr. Macmillan said that an agreement would 
have “the great advantage of removing this issue (textile quota 
guestion) from domestic politics of the United Kingdom.” 
Another benefit which Hongkong may derive is the peace of 
mind and stability which the local textile industry will get as 
a result of the agreement. So long as a quota arrangemeni 
remained in dispute, Hongkong would continue to be subjected 
to threats of boycott and unilateral restrictions imposed by the 
British government. With the agreement and a definite quota, 
however, Hongkong’s textile indusiry can now resume normal 
business operations without a sword hanging over its head. It 
can plan ahead in accordance with the established quota and 
it can carry on business with its United Kingdom customers in 
an atmosphere of cordiality. For an industry which has been 
subject to recrimination and attacks from Britain for more 
than three years, the final settlement of a controversial issue 
means a welcome relief from constant harassment. 

But, as we said earlier, the price which Hongkong is pay- 
ing for the benefits it derived is extremely high. In the first 
place, despite the sacrifices made by the local textile industry 
in submitting to an export limitation, there is no assurance 
that Lancashire miils will be able to put their houses in order 
within the three-year period. While a quota on Indian, 
Pakistani and Hongkong products may provide a psychological 
potion to soothe Lancashire's nerves, the complex and deep- 
seated problems of the British textile industry still lie in obsolete 
equipment, feather-bedded wage arrangements and the overall 
lack of sales dynamics abroad. One may indeed hope that 
within the stipulated three-year period of the quota agreement, 
Lancashire would be able to show the necessary determination 
—which it has hitherto failed to show—to tackle the problems 
at their roots. But it is by no means impossible that after 
three years, despite the sacrifices made by Hongkong’s textile 
industry, Lancashire would be in deeper trouble than today. 
In that case, another Cotton Board delegation could be knock- 
ing at our doors, asking for another quota. 


Although the benefits accruing to Lancashire are likely 
to be illusory, the quota system is certain to set in motion a 
train of events which will beget a crop of malignant outgrowth. 
In the first place, the quota system, although billed as a 
voluntary arrangement made between industry and industry, 
is in fact imposed by the strongest of political pressure. This 
is a dangerous precedent. It has not only breached the system 
of Commonwealth free trade but is likely as well to encourage 
other countries to follow London's lead and exert similar pres- 
sure against Hongkong. One of the countries which is most 
likely to start a campaign against Hongkong is the United States 
where the garment and made-up goods industries are already 
agitating for some kind of control against Hongkong products. 
There is reason to believe that America is watching closely 
the outcome of the Hongkong-Lancashire talks, and it will not 
be long that similar “‘quota’’ restrictions will be demanded. To 
the local textiles industry, the U.S. is a big and growing market. 
Having already been curtailed in its exports to the United 
Kingdom, the industry here may be forced to undergo fatal 
contraction if it has to limit its shipments to America. But as 
the Lancashire-Hongkong textile talks conclusively showed, this 
Colony is defenceless against political pressure; it is too small 
to fight back. Furthermore, if a demand for a “quota’’ should 
come from the United States, Hongkong could hardly expect 
assistance and support from its Mother Country. Having estab- 
lished precedent itself, what could London say to America on 
Hongkong’s behalf? 

Apart from setting a poor precedent and dealing a mortal 
blow to the Commonwealth trade system, the textiles quota is 
also likely to play mischief with Hongkong’s traditional policy 
of free enterprise and free trade. The actual administration of 
the quota system will be handled by the Hongkong government. 
Furthermore, the government has also consented to take part 
in the policing of the textiles industry to make sure that products 
shipped against the Hongkong ceiling are entirely spun, woven 
and dyed in the Colony. There is no doubt that the 
Hongkong government will administer the quota and supervise 
the quota operation in good faith and with the required amount 
of efficiency. But this is not the question. The question is: 
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the Hongkong government, under pressure from London, has 
taken a step in contravention of the established policy of free 
trade. It has—with great reluctance, no doubt—consented to 
act as the virtual supervisor of the local textile industry. We 
feel that in the light of Hongkong’s tradition of free enterprise 
and free trade, the injection of government into business is an ill- 
advised move. The step could possibly be justified by the fact 
that unless the government had consented to act, the negotia- 
tions would have broken down. But once such a precedent is 
established, it will be difficult for the government to reject with 


equity other demands for it to act as a supervisor over the 
guality and 


standards of the products of other Hongkong 
industries. 
But these serious drawbacks notwithstanding, it is im- 


portant for Hongkong to remember that a delegation represent- 
ing this Colony has given its word to accept the comprehensive 
quota system. The quota agreement, except for the formaliiies, 
has been signed, sealed and delivered as far as Hongkong is 
concerned, Under these circumstances, we must make the best 
of our bargain, which took into consideration all the com- 
plicated factors involved and which was the best deal available. 
We must congratulate ourselves and our delegates for not 
having succumbed to pressure too quickly. We must be thank- 
ful of the fact that among our industrialists there are sensible 
and capable men who are able to bring order out of conflicting 
interests and who finally, through patient and masterful 
negotiation, secured for Hongkong a quota which will not 
cripple our main industry. 


New Hotel 


A 1|5-storey, $6 million hotel will be built at the Victoria 
Park, Causeway Bay, facing the swimming pool. Consiruction 
will be completed in 1960. It will have 240 bedrooms. The 
hotel is being designed by Chinese and Canadian architects, 
Wong and Neg Associates of Man Yee Building, and John B. 
Parkin Associates of Toronto, Canada. According to Wong 
and Ng Associates, construction of the hotel is to start in 
January next year. 


The ground floor will be used as the lobby with a special 
room for very important visitors. The first floor will be oc- 
cupied by a restaurant accommodating 500 people. The hotel 
has been temporarily named after the Victoria Park. The name 
will probably be changed to avoid confusion with the Park 
Hotel or the Victoria Hotel. 


According to an U.P. report from Toronto, John B. Parkin 
Associates had announced that the Victoria Park Hotel 
would be completed in April, 1960. Mr. Parkin said labour 
was so cheap in Hongkong that to build a comparable hotel in 
Canada would cost as much as HK$18 million. 


Shipbuilding Industry 


The importance of the shipbuilding and repairing indusiries 
to Hongkong was stressed by the Governor, Sir Robert Black, 
at the launching of the motor vessel “Kwangtung’’ by Lady 
Black at the Quarry Bay yards of the Taikoo Dockyard and 
Engineering Co. last week. Sir Robert said: ‘Shipbuilding 
remains our most important heavy industry. It draws its life- 
blood from its close association with the harbour of Hongkong 
which, in turn, because of its facilities and geographical 
position, has brought prosperity to us. Whatever developmenis 
may take place in our economic life, especially in the expansion 
of industry, we can never accept the kind of metamorphosis 
which would mean the loss of the functions of a great port 
and centre of merchant shipping and of a notable centre of 
shipbuilding. 

“We have demonstrated in Hongkong, and not least in 
this dockyard of Taikoo, that we can make the ships and, 
because of the reputation we have acquired, shipowners have 
given us their business and Hongkong has prospered and pro- 
vided regular employment for many. It is true that, at the 
present time, there is a recession in shipping and that, in con- 
sequence, our shipbuilding firms are experiencing concern about 
the future. I believe that this setback will be only temporary 
and that, with our special skills and efficiency, we in Hongkong 
shall continue to maintain the position we have established and 
adjust ourselves to the greater costs involved in shipbuilding 
today.” 
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The m.v. ‘“‘Kwangtung”—The new vessel is the first of the 
series of three ““K"’ class vessels under construction by Taikoo 
Dockyard for China Navigation Co. It is designed for freight 
service in the Far East and on completion will go into com- 
mission on the West Australia joint service run with the Blue 
Funnel Line. 

The Kwangtung has an overall length of 422 feet 2 inches, 
and the total deadweight on the moulded draft of 24 feet is 
6,500 tons. The vessel is designed to carry 302,130 cubic feet 
of dry cargo, 29,460 cubic feet of refrigerated cargo and 7,360 
cubic feet in deep tanks for carriage of bulk latex or vegetable 
oil. It will have a service speed of 1414 knots, and its main 
propulsion machinery is a Taikoo Boxford twin scavenge oil 
engine. 

The first Kwangtung was also built by Taikoo and delivered 
in 1921 to China Navigation Co. as one of a class of eight 
ships designed for the emigrant trades between Swatow and 
Bangkok which the owners were then developing. She was 310 
feet long and carried over 1,000 passengers in her tween decks. 
After serving for 21 years, the first Kwangtung was sunk off the 
Coast of Java during the war on January 5, 1942. 


Mining on Taimoshan 
At a meeting last week with representatives of the villagers 


of Lam Chuen Valley, Taipo, Mr. D. Holmes, District 
Commissioner, New Territories, was unable to convince the 
villagers that farming interests would be protected in the event 
mining took place on the northern slopes of Taimoshan. The 
villagers listed following reasons for their objection: (1) 
Washing in mines would draw off a considerable amount of 
water and render inadequate the supplies for agriculture. (2) 
Mining would cause earth and rocks to block the rivers which 
supply water to the villages. (3) The supplies of water would 
be contaminated and make the water unfit for drinking and 
agricultural purposes. (4) Heavy rainfall would cause earth 
and rocks, dug out from mines, to be swept into paddy fields. 
(5) The simple life of the villagers would be disturbed by 
mine workers. (6) Mining would reduce the grazing grounds 
of cattle and also the amount of grass used for fuel. 

Earlier in the year the villagers of the area had asked that 
the licence should not be issued, and at the end of August 
the District Commissioner sent a letter on the subject giving 
assurances that agricultural interests would be safeguarded. 
This letter first explained the desirability in the interests of the 
Colony as a whole of exploring any new possible source of 
employment and development; it then went on to deal with the 
protection of local interests in the following terms:— 

“This does not mean that our oldest established source 
of wealth, that is agriculture, is to be pushed aside and ignored 
as soon as the possibility of a new industry, such as mining, 
is discovered. What would be the point of finding a livelihood 
for miners by taking away the livelihood of farmers? On 
the contrary the Government is prepared to give a clear assur- 
ance that no mining licence will be issued for this area unless 
the mining company is willing and able to take such precautions 
that no damage will be caused to the fields and water supplies 
on which the valley depends. The nature of such precautions 
would be written into the licence as essential conditions, and 
if they were not adhered to work would not be allowed to 
proceed. 

“The villagers may ask why they cannot be told now in 
detail what these precautions will be. The reason is that they 
cannot possibly be worked out now because nothing is known 
now of the mineral deposits in question. That is what the 
prospecting is for, to find out whether there are minerals in 
the hills and if so what is their nature and location. There 
may be nothing of any value, in which case the question of 
precautions does not arise. If there are. minerals which the 
company considers worth exploiting then they will put forward 
their plans for the Government's consideration, and these plans 
will include their proposals for the full protection of the fields 
and water supplies. Only when these have been worked out in 
complete detail and thoroughly explained to all villagers 
affected will the Government consider the issue of a mining 
licence. 

“Someone may say that this is all very well but it does 
not accord with what is known to have happened elsewhere, 
e.g. at Lin Ma Hang and Shatin. The answer is that Govern- 
ment ngw has much more experience of mining and the control 
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of mining, and also has a far stronger and more efficient staff 
for this purpose. If this were not so the Government could 
not give the clear assurances which this letter contains. I 
do not argue that this prospecting will be of positive advantage 
to the valley, although it may bring some employment. I 
argue simply that it will do no harm to the valley and that it 
will do good to the Colony by increasing our knowledge of our 
potential sources of wealth. 

“If in the future the Government has to consider the 
question of the issue of a mining licence, the safeguarding of 
the fields and water supply will be a paramount considera- 
tion. These matters are set out at some length in order that 
the people may know that the Government is in no way pro- 
posing to set aside the interests of the Lam Chuen Valley 
farmers in order to permit the establishment of a mine.” 

The discussion with the Village representatives lasted over 
one hour but did not lead to the withdrawal of the objections 
previously advanced. These objections were based not on any 
dissatisfaction with the terms of the assurances given but on 
doubt whether the Government would or could carry them 
out in the event of mining taking place. 


New Road 


Government has decided to proceed immediately with the 
construction of a road across the North Kowloon foothills to 
link the Kai Tak area with Tai Po Road, thus by-passing Sham 
Shui Po and other busy districts of Kowloon. The decision to 
examine the possibility of building this road, which will .be 
about two miles long, was announced last December, when 
Messrs. Scott and Wilson, Kirkpatrick and Partners, the Con- 
sulting Engineers responsible for the Kai Tak Airport Scheme, 
were commissioned by Government to prepare a feasibility 
report. That report has been accepted by Government and the 
Consulting Engineers have now been asked to prepare contract 
documents for the project. It is estimated that the work will 
take 18 months to complete and will cost some $3,000,000, 
including legal, supervision and engineering charges. 

The new road will enable trafic from Kai Tak, Kowloon 
City and Kowloon Tsai districts to by-pass the congested areas 
of Yau Ma Ti and Cheung Sha Wan when proceeding to the 
New Territories. It will also’ open up a few new building sites 
for development. From a flyover junction on Tai Po Road, 
about a quarter of a mile below the Carlton Hotel, the new 
road will climb up a valley through the Tai Woh Ping resettle- 
ment area, then cross the Kowloon foothills to a point east of 
Kowloon Tong and descend down another valley to the Rifle 
Range at the Wong Tai Sin access road. All bridges and cul- 
verts are to be designed to Ministry of Transport loading and 
the road will be capable of carrying the heaviest vehicles in 
the Colony. 


Imports of Rice, Frozen Meat & Coal 


In September, Bangkok f.0.b. prices for rice rose by an 
average of 12/6d per metric ton; following this trend the 
average price on the Hongkong market rose by 25 cents per 
picul. During the month a total of 25,840 tons of edible rice 
were imported into the Colony, as follows: 


Source M/Tons % 
Ehailand — cicachs. ctatins cieieicte 13,228 Silage 
China) 4h stemiscneeeaenaeeiremiets 8,165 31.6 
Cambodia ~ wen hyenloes ee ob wane 2,439 9.4 
North, Vietnam. scconusnte ees 875 3.4 
South? Vietnam « o-sceinetoens L132 4.4 
Burma.) 73a qian et eer ae 1 as 
Auatraliass 2:32 eit atteeterats — sj 
Pakistan! (040g nar ateieie omnats< eos es 

25,840 100.0 


Offtakes for the month totalled 22,015 metric tons, 
representing a weekly average of 5,504 metric tons as compared 
with 5,444 metric tons in the previous month, and°5,000 metric 
tons in the corresponding month of last year. 

A total of 508 tons of frozen meat 
September, while offtakes totalled 595 tons. 


Imports of coal amounted to 19,166 tons. 


arrived during 
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CHLORINATED RUBBER PAINTS 


By F. F. Jones 


ae mney ters laced with the problem of painting 

cal attack would do well to consider 
the advantages afforded by the use of chlorinated rubber paints. 
They are particularly suitable for the interiors of factories and 
other buildings where the atmosphere is chemically Jaden, 
e.g. tanneries, breweries, or chemical works; for the exteriors of 
buildings in industrial towns or exposed coastal Positions; or 
for application to surfaces such as concrete, plaster, or asbestos- 
cement, where there is chemical attack from within. 
Chlorinated rubber paints give longer life than standard oil 
paints in conditions of this sort, while the cost is roughly the 
same. They are very suitable for application to metal and 
other surfaces, and their use for under-water work deserves 
more attention. They are available in a wide range of colours. 
The function of a chlorinated rubber paint is chiefly protective, 
but the decorative value is considerable. Although it does not 
present quite the same appearance as a high-gloss paint, its 
pleasing semi-gloss finish enhances any aurface to which it is 
applied. 

Many patents have been taken out for the chlorination of 
rubber which is carried out as follows. The rubber is dissolved 
in a suitable solvent and chlorinated at about 80°C.-90°C. until 
the molecules are fully saturated. The chlorinated rubber is 
then discharged into hot water and precipitated and finally 
carefully washed, stabilized and dried in order to obtain a pure 
product. This product is of importance as a major constituent 
of paint, due to its good acid, alkali and corrosion resistance, 
as well as great impermeability. Chlorinated rubber is used 
(as an alternative to an oil base) for a wide range of paints, 
in the manufacture of which it is plasticized, still further stabi- 
lized, dissolved in a suitable solvent mixture and pigmented 
with the appropriate pigments. 


Properties of chlorinated rubber paints 

1. Alkali resistance. Chlorinating natural rubber gives 
a stable and non-reactive compound, and chlorinated rubber- 
based paints are alkali resistant, unlike oil-based paints, which 
are attacked by caustic or lime in concrete or asbestos cement. 
The oil is attacked by the alkali and forms a soap, the reaction 
being known as saponification. Linseed oil and castor oil are 
readily attacked by alkalis, and tung oil less readily. 


2. Acid resistance. Chlorinated rubber paints are not 
only chemically inert but also possess great impermeability. 
The effect of acid on conventional paints depends more on 
penetration of the oil film than on a specific chemical reaction. 
As chlorinated rubber paint is less permeable, its acid resistance 
is of a higher order. 


3. Resistance to brine or salt. In the conventional type 
of paint partial saponification and penetration by the salt in 
many cases leads to corrosidh. The non-saponification and 
impermeability of chlorinated Pubber paints makes them more 
resistant to brine or salt. 


4. Resistance to corrosion. The combination of chlorin- 
ated rubber with zinc dust gives an excellent primer for 
application to metal surfaces, provided these are clean. 


No paint, whatever its nature, can do its best if the surface 
to which it is applied is moist, greasy or rusty or if the paint is 
applied over old existing paint films which are beginning to 
Such deterioration is not necessarily discernible 


deteriorate. ; ; 
In order to get satisfactory performance it 


to the naked eye. 
is vital to start on a proper surface. 

5. Resistance to low temperatures. A low-temperature 
resistant chlorinated rubber paint is manufactured which with- 
stands temperatures down to —60°F. whilst retaining the 
characteristic flexibility of this type of paint. It is ideal for use 
in cold storage and refrigeration rooms. 


Suitability for various surfaces 


Asbestos cement. In the last 30 years asbestos cement 
sheets, either plain or corrugated, have been increasingly used 
as a facing for buildings. Great strides have been made in the 
manufacture of the material and in the designer's understanding 
of its uses in both short-life and permanent buildings. This 
advance owes much to the discovery of effective methods of 
decorating the material—a problem which is answered by the 
use of chlorinated rubber paints. 


The painting of asbestos cement products in this way 
provides not only decoratiye advantages but remarkable pro- 
tection of the material. In certain conditions asbestos cement 
may be liable to attack from chemical fumes, smoke or other 
corrosive conditions. Chlorinated rubber paint withstands these 
external influences as well as the alkali attack which comes 
from the asbestos cement itself. 


Architects and painting contractors are aware that 
asbestos cement is difficult to paint, especially when new, but 
some may still be unaware of the reasons for this. 


Asbestos cement is made primarily from portland cement 
and asbestos fibre, which is gauged, mixed and then pressed 
and moulded into the familiar forms in which it is generally 
seen—flat and corrugated sheets, large roofing tiles, gutters 
and rainwater pipes, and other accessories. Like most other 
building surfaces wherein portland cement is used asbestos 
cement contains a certain amount of free alkali and this may 
be found present for months or even years after manufacture. 


With new asbestos cement, this alkali is present at the 
surface. After exposure to the general conditions of 
weathering, the surface alkali may be removed by rain, but as 
the weathering process continues, more alkali may be brought 
to the surface in solution by the drying out of moisture that 
has partly penetrated the asbestos cement. 

It will therefore be appreciated that the alkalinity of the 
surface of asbestos cement jis -being continuously renewed 
under most conditions and it is this alkali attack which is the 
prime factor of paint failures on this surface, when standard 
paints are used. 

Effects on decorative paints. When the majority of 
decorative paints (and most protective paints too) are applied 
to an alkaline surface, the paint is first attacked by the alkali 
which may react with the drying oils or even with the resins, 
causing the formation of soaps. The paint film is thereby 
rendered permeable and partly water soluble. It becomes soft, 
sticky and very quickly disintegrates through weathering, 
leaving the surface bare. When alkali attack is not quite so 
strong or sustained, the paint/asbestos cement interface is 
attacked and the film then blisters and peels without being 
completely disintegrated. 

Alkali attacks not only the oils and resin but alse certain 
pigments. Green paints frequently turn an unpleasant 
mustard colour and certain blues are similarly affected. 

Several methods have been tried as a means of 
overcoming this problem. One method involves the 
neutralisation of the alkalinity by applying solutions to the 
surface of the asbestos cement before application of 
conventional paints. Because the alkalinity may be 
continuously renewed, as mentioned earlier, this method has 
not been found very successful and the conventional paint 
system may often break down after a month or so of 
exposure. 

Another method is to employ a so-called ‘‘sealer."’ This 
again is effective only for a_ relatively short period. 
Sometimes the sealer itself is attacked and its adhesion to the 
asbestos base is thereby lost. More often the sealer is 
permeable and provides only a very imperfect barrier to the 
alkalinity with the consequence that the subsequent coats of 


-vulnerable paint are attacked and fail. 
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Painting of asbestos cement may 
be undertaken for a number of reasons. Where the material 
is employed as an architectural feature for shop fronts, 
balcony claddings, etc., it may be necessary or desirable to 
emphasize such features by means of colour. Fluted and 
reeded forms of asbestos cement are new available as well as 


Reasons for painting. 


corrugated sheets and are often employed as interior or 
exterior features. Here, again, colour can play an important 
part in achieving the desired effect. Estates of small 


prefabricated chalets and bungalows constructed of asbestos 
cement can be transformed in appearance by means of well- 
thought-out colour schemes. 


Asbestos cement in both corrugated sheets and as special 
tiles is employed for the roofing of a vast number of buildings 
both industrial and agricultural. In the case of the former, 
painting may be considered necessary to enhance the exterior 
appearance of the buildings or to provide a bright, light 
reflective finish on the interiors. In either case, the use of the 
correct grade of chlorinated rubber paint»is to be preferred as, 
apart from its superior wearing qualities, it provides excellent 
protection from industrial atmospheres, which often tend to 
attack asbestos cement and other similar building materials. 


With agricultural buildings where asbetos cement is used 
for cladding, it is frequently specified, upon the granting of 
planning permissicn, that the buildings shall be coloured in a 
fashion that will ensure their blending with the surrounding 
countryside and thereby preserve the amenities. For this pur- 
pose a chlorinated rubber paint used as a one-coat system 
generally proves admirable. 


Colour is the key. At one time asbestos cement was con- 
sidered more in the light of a temporary building material. 
Over a period of years it has, however, proved itself at least the 
equal in usefulness, durability and appearance of many older 
traditional materials. Developments over the past few years 
have proved that colour, combined with clear simple design, 
can go far towards brightening the appearance of blocks of 
dwellings, factcries and offices. It is on these types of buildings 
that asbestos cement is in widest use and the additional care re- 
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quired in selecting a suitable paint for its coloration and 
protection is effort well spent. 

Concrete. Chlorinated rubber paints present the same 
improved decorative and protective advantages when applied 
to concrete surfaces. These surfaces are, of course, likely to 
be characterized by the presence of alkali as in the case of 
asbestos cement. 

Plasters. The general tendency in building construction is 
to use gypsum sulphate plasters in preference to the former 
lime plasters. Lime is, however, often added to these plasters 
to contribute certain advantages possessed by this material. 
These have to do with “‘softness’’ and plasticity and greater 
porosity. Plaster surfaces may be painted with chlorinated 
rubber paint after 14 days have elapsed to allow for hydration 
and carbonation. This is particularly important because the 
dense nature of the paint prevents drying from taking place 
after application. From what has been stated above it is clear 
that the paint is suitable for use on alkali or acid type plasters. 

Bricks. The cost of -bricks is such that a high quality 
facing brick can only be justified in high-class work, and yet 
there are many occasions when the advantages of brick con- 
struction are required. 

It is fair to say that in general the bricks with high 
strength factor are of inferior appearance. By painting these 
with chlorinated rubber paint their properties of strength may 
be utilised together with a satisfactory decorative appearance. 

In the case of old brickwork which is porous and no 
longer able to resist water penetration, it is often possible to 
achieve this object by taking advantage of the dense film 
provided by chlorinated rubber paints. 

The density of the paint system makes it of great im- 
portance that the brickwork should have dried out, whether it 
be new or old, and obviously it would be undesirable to paint 
both sides in this way. One surface should be “open” and such 
as to permit breathing. 

Ferrous metals. The effects of corrosion are far-reaching 
in the case of iron and steel. Under normal conditions corro- 
sion is mainly due to the effect of moisture and carbon dioxides, 
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and sometimes due to the presence of dissimilar metals in 
association with moisture. From this it is obvious that an 
efficient painting system will preclude both air and moisture 
and so inhibit corrosion. The most important coat is the 
primer, the two fundamentals of which are a good durable 
medium, plus the presence of a corrosion-inhibiting Pigment, 
two of which are zinc dust and zinc chromate. 


Zinc chromate, combined with a chlorinated rubber 
medium, is an excellent primer provided it is applied to abso- 
lutely clean, rust-free surfaces. 


If these primers are then protected by an undercoat and 
finishing coat of chlorinated rubber paint a very fine and 
scientifically balanced paint system is produced which provides 
lasting protection and decoration to iron and steel. 


Non-ferrous surfaces. In the case of non-ferrous metals 
the problem is mainly one of adhesion to the smooth surface 
of the metal. It is usual to pre-treat the metal by etching with 
a wash primer and to follow with a chlorinated rubber zinc 
chromate metal primer, plus undercoat and finisher, to com- 
plete a sound protective system. 


Timber. The painting of wood presents difficulties when 
considering chlorinated rubber paints because their considerable 
impermeability means that they seal all surfaces to which they 
are applied. Thus the property that is so much an advantage 
when painting denser materials could become a liability in the 
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case of timber, which must breathe. There are, however, oc- 
casions when it is useful to paint timber with this type of paint, 
e.g. interior wooden roofs in factories and industrial buildings 
where the atmosphere is chemically laden. Care should be 
taken to ensure that not all the exposed surfaces are painted. 


Other surfaces. There are few surfaces that cannot bene- 
fit from the application of chlorinated rubber paints for, in 
addition to being acid and alkali resistant, they have extra- 
ordinary colour retention over long periods. They are non- 
inflammable when dry. They possess excellent bactericidal 
properties and, while resisting shock and abrasion, they possess 
good flexibility. 

Uses—external and internal. The use of chlorinated 
rubber paint is chiefly confined to those locations where their 
remarkable resistance to corrosion is of value as in factories, 
laundries and chemical works, and for treating concrete floors 
and structures. The paint is resistant to chlorine and will 
withstand prolonged immersion in fresh or salt water. For 
these reasons it is used for painting swimming pools. 


Colours, application, storage. Chlorinated rubber paints 
can be obtained in a wide range of colours including pastel 
shades and white. They can be applied by brush, spray or dip, 
and three grades are made ensuring that the rubber content is 
identical in all cases. The storage life is excellent and, due to 
the complete absence of oil, but paint does not form a skin. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE LAST WEEK’S SELLING RATES OF LOCAL EXCHANGE DEALERS 
MARKETS Country Currency Denomination In HK$ In US$ 
U.S. $ America Dollar He | a - ies sgn 
Australia Pound and | . A | 
SE ee 5 nae Platte «Notes Bidtain Pound | and 5 16.15 2.782 
ae had 18 ee Burma Kyat 10-100 0.54 0.093 
13 $58214 582 = 58014 580% Cambodia Rial all 0.077 0.01326 
14 58214 582 = 580/42 58014 Canada Dollar 5-100 5.95 1.025 
15 582 581%, 5804, 580% (Cafe Rupee 5-100 0.95 0.164 
16 582 5811 580% 580% France Franc all 0.01275 0.002196 
17 582 581% 580% 58014 Hongkong Dollar all — 0.17241 
18 581%, 581% 580% 580% India Rupee all 1.185 0.204 
: Ind i Rupiah all 0.059 0.01016 
Ba eee aR Bohra) Low.080l4s [ebaae vo 100-5000 0.01505 0.002593 
Trading totals: T.T. US$3,330,000; Laos Kip all 0.062 0.01068 
Notes cash US$370,000, forward Macao Pataca all 1.01 0.174 
US$1,550,000; D.D. US$275,000. The New Zealand Pound 1-10 14.10 2.429 
market was very quiet with only minor Pakistan Rupee 100 0.80 0.138 
change in rates. In the T.T. sector, Philippines Peso 5-100 7/3) 0.299 
funds from Japan, Korea, Bangkok and Singapore Dollar 5-100 1.85 0.319 
the Philippines were absorbed by gold South Africa Pound all 15.80 Dalne 
and general importers. In the Notes Switzerland Franc all 1.37 0.236 
market, agents of Communist China Taiwan Dollar 5 and 10 0.134 0.02308 
bought up some cash notes. Interest for Thailand Baht 10-100 0.272 0.04685 
change over changed to favour buyers South Vietnam Piastre all 0.073 0.01258 
and aggregated 17 HK cen es 
ee ss, cies a Bank Notes: Highest and lowest rates New Guinea 1.00, Indonesia 0.055— 


In the D.D. sector, business was small. 
Far Eastern Exchange: Highest and 
lowest rates per foreign currency unit in 
HK$: Philippines 1.7225—1.7125, Japan 
0.014625—0.01455, Malaya 1.882— 
1.875, South Vietnam 0.0709—0.06993, 
Laos 0.066—0.062, Cambodia 0.08— 
0.076, Thailand 0.274—0.2724, Indone. 
sia 0.054—0.0526, India 1.05. Sales: 
Pesos 270,000, Yen 62 million, Malayan 
$250,000, Piastre 8 million, Kip 5 mil- 
lion, Rial 5 million, Baht 3 million, 
Rupiah 300,000, Rupee 200,000.  Fol- 
lowing the devaluation of Kip to 82 per 
US$ and 15 per HK$, local rates were 
steadier last week with more buyers. 
Chinese Exchange: People’s Yuan notes 
quoted $0.625—0.57 per Yuan; only a 
small volume of business was done. 
Taiwan Yuan notes quoted $0.1265— 
0.125 per Yuan; remittances at 0.13. 


per foreign currency unit in HK$: Eng- 
land 16.08—16.05, Scotland 14.80, 
Ireland 13.50, Australia 12.53, New Zea- 
land 13.95—13.92, Egypt 10.05, East 
Africa 15.15, South Africa 15.77— 
15.76, West Africa 13.00, Jamaica 13.50, 


Gibraltar 13.50, Malta 12.50, Cyprus 
12.50, Fiji 10.00, India 1.1774—1.1773, 
Pakistan 0.78—0.775, Ceylon 0.895, 
Burma 0.515, Malaya 1.849—1.838, 
Canada 5.9475—5.915, Cuba 5.00, 


Argentina 0.12, Brazil 0.035, Peru 0.24, 
Mexico 0.40, Philippines 1.7325—1.72, 
Switzerland 1.345, West Germany 1.365, 
Italy 0.00905, Belgium 0.107, Sweden 


1.02, Norway 0.72, Denmark 0.77, 
Netherlands 1.45, France 0.0127— 
0.0126, South Vietnam 0.0715—0.07, 
Laos 0.066—0.057, Cambodia 0.08— 
0.076, New Guinea 1.00, Indonesia 
0.055—0.057, Cambodia 0.08—0.076, 


0.054, Thailand 0.2685—0.267, Macao 
0.998, Japan 0.01495—0.01475. 


Gold Market 


Oct. High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
13 $2535% 253% 26434 High 
14 253 2534 
15 25334 253144 Low 264% 
16 2534 2534 
17 253Y 253% 
18 253Y 253% 
Opening and closing prices were 


25344 and 253%; highest and lowest, 
2535% and 2531%. The market was quiet 
and prices registered only small fluctua- 
tions. Interest favoured sellers and 
aggregated 40 HK cents per 10 taels of 
.945 fine. Tradings averaged 4,900 
taels per day and amounted to 29,400 
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taels for the week, in which 9,960 taels 
were cash dealings (3,460 taels listed and 
6,500 taels arranged). Imports from 
Macao totalled 8,000 taels. ‘One ship- 
ment of 35,200 fine ounces arrived Macao 
in the week. Exports amounted to 7,500 
taels (4,500 taels to Singapore, 1,500 
taels to Bangkok, and 1,500 taels to 
Rangoon). Differences paid for local and 
Macao .99 fine were HK$! 2.30 and 11.20 
respectively per tael of .945 fine. Cross 
rates worked were US$38.05—38.04 per 
fine ounce, and 24,000 fine ounces were 
contracted at 38.04 C.I.F. Macao. U.S. 
double eagle old and new coins quoted 
$265 and 239 respectively per coin, 
English Sovereigns $59 per coin, and 
Mexican gold coins $271 per coin. 
Silver Market: Prices further improved 
on higher prices on international market. 
600 taels of bar silver traded at $6.00— 
5.80 per tael, and 700 dollar coins at 
$3.75—3.70 per coin. Twenty-cent silver 
coins quoted $2.90—2.83 per five coins. 


HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 


The market opened quiet on Monday. 
Sellers were anxious to push quotations 
up but most buyers refused to pay higher 
prices. Consequently, the volume of 
business was small during the first half 
week although prices for many popular 
shares registered gains. 


Trading improved in the second half 
week after selling quotations were 
brought down to meet buying counter- 
offers. Closing rates on Friday for 
many shares were slightly lower than 
those of the preceding week but the 
undertone of the market was very firm. 


Interest was centred on HK Banks, 
Wheelocks, Docks, Lands, Dairy Farms, 


Hotels and Utilities. The turnover on 


HONGKONG TRADE REPORTS 


IMPORTS & EXPORTS 


About 30 per cent of Hongkong’s ex- 
ports last week went to UK and US copn- 
sisting mostly of Hongkong manufactured 


goods. Shipments to SE Asia were sent 
chiefly to Singapore and Malaya with 
Chinese light industrial products and 


foodstuffs constituting the bulk portion 
of the tonnage. 


Local demand for foodstuffs from 
China, as well as for industrial supplies 
and consumer goods from US, UK and 
Japan, remained strong. Some of the 
Christmas goods ordered by local dealers 
began to arrive here during the week. 


HK/China—The 1958 Autumn Export 
Commodities Fair in Canton opened on 
October 15th. According to New China 
News Agency reports, a total of 5.5 mil- 
lion yuan (£844,000) worth of business 
was transacted on the first day covering 
machinery, minerals, scientific apparatus, 
silks and other staple goods. NCNA also 
claimed that guests from more than 20 
countries including Burma, Indonesia, 
Iraq, Cambodia, Canada, West Germany, 
Ceylon, Denmark, Britain, Hongkong and 
Macao had already reached Canton. The 
fair, sponsored by 15 trade organisations, 
is scheduled to last one and a_ half 
months. 


A large number of Hongkong importers 
and exporters are now in Canton trying to 
buy beans, oilseeds, essential oils, cement, 
paper, chemicals, and other popular 
staples and light industrial products at 
the exhibition for European and SE Asian 
customers. Hongkong wholesale mer- 
chants have also sent representatives 
there to order a great variety of con- 
sumer goods for local consumption. At 
present, about 10 department stores in 
the Colony are exclusively handling main- 


Monday was $434,000; on Tuesday, jand goods such as cotton garments, 

$238,000; Wednesday, $188,000; Thurs- 

day, $866,000; Friday, $370,000. 

Share Oct. 10 Last Week's Rate Up & Down Dividend Estimated 
Highest Lowest Closing Yield (%} 

HE Bank <60.0% 752.50 752,50 750b 752.50s steady $45 5.98 
Union Ins .... 72 73s 72.50 73s steady $3.40 4.66 
Lombard... .as 28n _ — 28n quiet $2 7.14 
Wheelock 5.90 5.90 5.85 5.85 —Se 75¢ 12.82 
Int Inv 5 5b 5b 5b steady 65¢ 13.00 
Allied Inv 4.05 4.10 4b 4b steady !25¢ 6.25 
HK & FE Inv 9.70s 9.70s 9,30b 9.70s steady 80c 8.25 
HK Wharf ..... 95n 96s 93.50b 94 -$1 $9 9.57 
HK Dock eiaiete 45 45 44,50 44.50 —50c $2 4.49 
Provident 11.20 11.40s 11.20b 11.30 +10c $1 8.85 
HK Land 30.50b 30.75 30.50 30.50 steady $2.40 7.87 
REY eesaa 1.35b 1,40s 1.325b 1.40s steady 15¢ 10.71 
Hotel cvcuvees 21.10 21.20 21 21 —10c $1.50 7.14 
Star Ferry 108n 108 107 107 —$l $9 8.41 
Yaumati 92b 94.50s 92.50b 93 +$1 $7.50 8.06 
Trams 24.80b 25.20 24.80 24.80 steady $1.90 7.66 
Light” “Sascrenve 17.40 17,50 17.20 17.20 —20c $1.30 7.56 
Relectric. Wajdaass 24.90 25.20 24.80 24.90 steady $1.90 7.63 
Telephone 23.80b 24.30 23.90 23.90 +10c $1.50 6.28 
(Cepiette” fhrac aja 23.50 23.50 23 23 —50c 13.04 
Dairy Farm 15.90 15990 15.70 15.70 —20c $1.775 11.31 
Watson... ss 11.40s 11.40 11.20 11.20 —20c $1 8.93 
Amal Rubber ... 1.65 1.675 1.60s 1,60s —5c 20c 12.50 
Textile re 3.90b 4.20 4.10 4.10s +20c 60c 14.63 
Nanyang 7.25 7.40 7.25 7, A0s +15¢ $1.10 14.86 
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shirts, blankets, bed sheets, stationery, 
shoes, glass ware, china, vacuum flasks 
and other metalware, canned foods and 
other preserved foodstuffs. 


HK /UK—About 3,000 tons of indus- 
trial supplies and consumer goods arrived 
from UK including some Christmas goods. 
Exports amounted to 4,000 tons with 
Hongkong manufactured goods constitut- 
ing about 80 per cent of the tonnage; 
cotton textiles alone totalled about 2,300 
tons. 

No details about the HK /UK cotton talks 
have yet been disclosed but according to 
reports from London, Lancashire cotton 
manufacturers are disappointed about 
the terms of the proposed agreement. 
Hongkong millowners are also far from 
happy about the outcome of the talks 
because they feel that they have been 
forced to surrender under government 
pressure. 


HK /Europe—Exports to Europe 
amounted to only about 1,000 tons con- 
sisting chiefly of China produce. The 
volume of shipments from here to Europe 
was small because representatives of 
Eutopean buyers in’ Hongkong were 
negotiating direct shipments to Europe 
with authorities in Canton instead of 
absorbing various items from the local 
market. 

Imports amounted to about 3,000 tons, 
slightly better than during the first two 
weeks this month. Principal items in- 
cluded metals, milk products, wines, pro- 


visions and _ cosmetics. Imports of 
French perfumes, wines, textiles and 
ladies’ goods improved because local 


dealers had recently booked more sup- 
plies in anticipation of the seasonal de- 
mand during Christmas. 


HK/US—Over 5,000 tons of tobacco, 
wheat flour, black plate, petro products, 
textiles, machinery and equipment as 
well as winter goods and gift items arriv- 
ed from US. The volume of imports of 
gift goods will steadily increase during 
the next few weeks. 

In exports, Hongkong manufactured 
cotton textiles, plastics, firecrackers, 
shoes, frozen prawns and _ shrimps, 
metalware and rattan furniture still con- 
stituted the bulk portion of about 3,000 
tons of consignments sent there by local 
firms. Manufacturers of rattan furni- 
ture do not anticipate any sharp increase 
in the number of orders from US before 
the end of this year although freight 
charges for shipping this item from here 
to US have been reduced from US$13.50 
to US$12 per ton; the reduction is too 
small! 


HK/Japan—Cargo movements be- 
tween Hongkong and Japan were active 
but the volume was not very heavy: ‘im- 
ports totalled about 3,000 tons and ex- 
ports, 4,000 tons. Cements, metals, 
fertilizers and rayon products made up 
the bulk portion of the import tonnage 
while scrap metals, beans, sesame and 
other produce accounted for most of 
the consignments: from here to Japan. 
Japan will continue to procure produce 
from the local market because trade re- 
lations between Japan and China remain 
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in a deadlock. The volume of these pur- 
chases, however, will continue to be re- 
stricted by the lack of adequate spot goods 
here and the low buying offers from 
Japan. It appears that consumption of 
various produce in Japan has also de- 
clined recently. 


HK/Thailand—Local leaders sent 
about 2,000 tons of paper, nails, sulphur, 
heavy underwear, foodstuffs and other 
consumer goods to Bangkok. Purchases 
from here during the week, however, 
were very quiet; there were only small 
orders from Bangkok for a selective num- 
ber of metals, paper and knitwear. Im- 
ports of rice from Thailand declined to 
only about 1,000 tons. Supply of beans, 
maize, green peas, hide, groundnut and 
teak from Thailand also curtailed. 


HK/Malaya—Shipments of Hongkong 
manufactures and Chinese goods to 
Singapore and Malaya improved to about 
10,000 tons last week. Over 50 per cent 
of the tonnage consisted of Chinese food- 
stuffs, cotton goods, metalware, beans, 
paper, sugar and electric appliances. 
Hongkong preducts which retained steady 

»demand from Malaya and Singapore in- 
cluded paints, enamelware, cigarettes. 
cotton textiles, knitwear, cement and 
wheat flour. According to reports from 
Singapore, reexports of various com- 
modities from there to Indonesia and 
other markets in SE Asia are very active 
at present indicating that shipments from 


here to Malaya and Singapore will re- 
main heavy in the immediate future. 


HK /Philippines—Importers in Manila 
ordered torch lights, cotton goods, rubber 
soles and other HK manufactures from 
here. Quantities involved, however, were 
very small because authorities there 
allocated only limited sums of foreign 
exchange for these purchases. 


HK/Korea—Local dealers ordered 
more dried fish, oyster, agar agar, ginsen 
and other staples from Korea following 
the recent reduction in replenishmeni 
cost. Consignments, however, were still 
limited to small lots because reexporis of 
these items to SE Asia remained sluggish. 

Exports te South Korea were very 
quiet; there were only about 100 tons of 
milk products, metals, paper, woollen 
yarn and industrial chemicals. 


HK/Taiwan—Cargo movements _be- 
tween Hongkong and Taiwan were very 
quiet. Imports consisted of small con- 
signments of cotton yarn, cemeni, sugar, 
live hogs and camphor products while 
limited to 


exports were insignificant 
quantities of paper, chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals. 


HK /Cambodia—Orders from Phnom- 
penh covered only small lots of paper, 
sugar, cement, enamelware and coiton 
goods. Authorities there are now dis- 
couraging Cambodian importers from 
buying Chinese and Japanese goods via 
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Hongkong. Meanwhile, Chinese light 
industrial products continued to reach 
Cambodia in large quantities under the 
Chinese aid program. 


HK/Lacs—A 


number of 


enquiries 
reached here from Vientiane after 
authorities there had allocated more 


foreign exchange for imports of essen- 
tials. Interest was centred on metals, 
paper, detergents, sugar, wheat flour, 
vacuum flask, enamelware, garments and 
shoes. Orders concluded, however, 
covered small quantities only. 


HK/Vietnam—A visitor from Saigon 
last week told the Review that authorities 
in Saigon are discouraging importers 
from buying supplies from Hongkong. 
Recently, traders there could not get 
import licences for American pharmaceu- 
ticals packed in Hongkong because, 
according to this visitor, authorities there 
suspected that Chinese Communist capital 
might be involved in HK’s packing plant! 
If the decision to cut imports from Hong- 
kong is based on a mere suspicion the 
problem is simple and can be solved by 
presenting the facts to authorities there 
thus removing the doubt. The situation 


could perhaps be better explained by 
Saigon’s policy of importing supplies 
direct from manufacturing countries 


whenever possible. Saigon is now buy- 
ing mainly from France, US and Japan; 
each supplying about a quarter of 
Saigon's total imports. Among countries 
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sharing the other quarter, West Germany 
is the No. | supplier. 


HK /Burma——Rangoon’s_ interest in 
groundnut oil was keen last week but 
buying offers were too low in most cases 
to interest Hongkong exporters. There 
were also orders for wheat flour, dried 
chilli, patent medicines and foodstuffs but 
quantities involved were very small. 


HK/Australia—An Australian Trade 
Mission to the Far East will visit Hong- 
kong next month. The Mission has been 
organised and sponsored by the Austra- 
lian Exporters’ Federation to display 
Australian goods in the Far East and near 
Pacific and to stimulate demand for 
Australian products. 


COMMODITY MARKETS 


Produce—F orward transactions in 
mainland oils, oil seeds, beans and other 
staples were suspended here last week 
because most dealers were trying to get 
more supplies from China and were not 
sure of new replenishment costs. Orders 
from Japan, Australia, UK and other 
sources covered mostly SE Asian produce 
including maize, sesame, aniseed star, 
hop seed, cassia oil, groundnut oil, green 
peas, broad bean, menthol crystal and 


feathers. Quantities involved were small 
because, with the exception of Japan, 
other countries sent representatives to 


Canton for direct bulk supplies. 


Metals—Local demand for structural 
steels and base metals continued strong 
and kept prices firm. Exports remained 
quiet; there were more enquiries than 
orders from China for steel plate and 
blackplate, from Thailand for structural 
steels, from Laos for round bars and gal- 
vanized iron pipe and from Japan for 
scrap metals. The market was very firm. 


Paper—Dealers booked more paper 
from China to replenish dwindled siocks. 
Prices were steady although demand from 
SE Asia, Korea and Taiwan was selective. 
Local consumption of printing, packing 
and writing paper remained normal. 
Popular items included . newsprint in 
reams, woodfree printing, poster, sulphite, 
caps, manifold, glassine, cellophane, 
aluminum foil and duplex board. 


Industrial Chemicals—Demand from 
Korea covered only German lithopone 
and American linseed oil and_ rosin. 
Enquiries from Taiwan were keen cover- 
ing sodium hydrosulphite, tartaric acid, 
ammonium chloride, petrolatum, shellac, 
magnesium sulphite, potassium nitrate, 
lithopone and sodium nitrate but most 
transactions fell through because im- 


porters there could not get enough 
foreigi. exchange to cover their pur- 
chases. The market was steady although 


the turnover was small. 


Pharmaceuticals—Korea bought some 
aspirin powder from here. Exports were 
otherwise quiet. Local demand for fine 
chemicals remained normal; prices for 
most items were steady. 


Cotton Yarn—Local demand for Hong- 
kong brands continued strong pulling 
prices up especially after spot goods had 
dwindled. Pakistan yarn enjoyed better 


local demand but the turnover was small. 


Cotton Piecegoods—Hongkong manu- 
factured grey cloth and finished piece- 
goods continued firm because exports 
were maintained at a high level and spot 
goods were very light. Chinese grey 
sheeting attracted some local business at 
very steady prices. Japanese grey was 
quiet but prices steady. 


Rice—The market was quiet but 
steady. Imports from Thailand curtailed 
but lower Bangkok indents and adequate 
supply from China and other sources 
prevented prices from going up. 


Wheat Flour—There were orders from 
Laos and Burma for wheat flour during 
the week but quantities involved were too 
small to stimulate the market which 
remained sluggish under heavy supply. 
Prices assumed an easy trend particularly 
towards the end of last week because 
more supplies were expected from Canada 
and other sources. 


Sugar—Prices were steady during the 
week after dealers here received orders 
from Singapore, Cambodia and Laos for 
Taiwan and Chinese sugar. Towards 
weekend, however, the market eased 
again under the pressure of pending 
arrivals from Taiwan and China. Hong- 
kong sugar was kept steady by strong 
local demand. 


brands 


Cement—Hongkong were 
steady on orders from Singapore and 
Cambodia. Chinese cement was also 
steady on lower stock. Imports from 


Japan continued heavy but prices steady 
on account of strong local demand. 


COMMODITY PRICES IN SEPT. 
PRODUCE 


Aniseed Star—Kwangsi, export quality, 
£105 per ton c & f Europe. Camphor 
Tablets—HK, prices per pound: 1|/1|6-oz 
tablets, $2.95; Ye-oz tab, $2.85; V4-oz 
tab, $2.80; '4-oz tab, $2.75. Cassia— 
Kwangsi/Kwangtung: broken, A _ grade, 
$176 picul; lignea, $182 picul. Duck 
Feather—China, NN 85%, 3s 2d per 
pound c & f Europe. Goose Feather— 
HK, GGS 90%, 4s 6d per lb c & f 


Europe. Dyed Hen Feather—HK_ pro- 
cessed, 10d per lb c & f Europe. China, 
55d per lb c & f Europe. Gypsum— 
Hupeh, white, $13.50 picul. Menthol 
Crystal—HK, $36.50 |b. Shanghai, 
$36.50. Taiwan, $29.50. Realgar— 
Hunan, export quality, A grade, $70 
picul. Rosin—China, A _ grade, $102 


per quintal, WG grade, £64/10/0d per 
metric ton c & f New Zealand. Sesame 
—lIndonesia, yellowish-white, $82 picul. 


China, black, $110. Thailand, black, 
$78. Taiwan, black, $75. Cambodia, 
brown, $69.50 picul. Aniseed Oil— 
China, 7s 5d pound c & f Europe. HK, 
$720 picul. Camphor Oil—Taiwan, 
$120 picul. China, white, $116. 
Citronella Oil — Taiwan, forward, 


US$0.525 per pound c & f New York. 
China, forward, $2.83 lb. Cassia Oil— 
China, 80/85%, $1,360 picul. Wood- 
oil—China, refined, in drum, prices per 
long ton: c & f Australia, £110; c & f 
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New Zealand, £115; c & f Canada, £100. 
Gallnut—China, £345 per metric ton c 
& f£ Europe. South Korea, $310 per 
picul. Maize—Cambodia, yellow, for- 
ward, $21.30 picul. Thailand, yellow, 
forward, $20.50. Black Bean—Shanghai, 


large, new, $135 picul. Green Pea— 
Cambodia, 2nd quality, $53 picul. Thai- 
land, Ist quality, large $65 picul. Red 
Bean—South Vietnam, new, $44 picul. 


Kiangsu, $60.50. 
white, $28 picul. 
$46 picul. 


Bamboo Bean—Burma, 

Soya Bean—Dairen, 
Green Bean—Honan, $42.50 
picul. String Bean— North Vietnam, 
$42.50 picul. Thailand, large, $60. 
Groundnut — Indonesia, new, $75.80 
picul. Taiwan, B grade, new, $74 picul. 
China, unsorted, 1958 crop, forward £66 


per metric ton c & f Europe. Ground- 
nut Oil—Africa, $123 to $140 picul. 
China, forward, $110 picul. Thailand, 


new, $142 picul. 


Soyabean Oil—Japan, 
$93 picul. 


METALS 


Mild Steel Flat Bars——Europe, prices 
per picul: 44” x 1” to 114”, $42: 147 
x 17 to 2°, $41.50. Hkh axes 7 
$35; WY" x WY" to 2”, $34.50. MS 
Round Bars—Europe, 40’ length, prices 
per picul: 14” diameter, $34; 34” dia, 
$33.50; 14%” dia, $34. HK, 20’ to 40’ 
length, 44” to 1” dia, $35 picul. MS 
Plate—Japan, 4’ x 8’, 3%”, $38 picul. 
Steel Wire Rope—UK, 24 x 6 x 7, prices 
per Ib: 114%, $1.70; 2”, $1.40. HK 
24 x 6 x 720’: 1147, $1.30: 2%) S$in0z. 
24%", 98¢; 4”, 83¢. Tinplate Waste 
Waste—Coked: UK, 18” x 24”, $85 per 
200-lb case. Electrolytic: US, 18” x 
24”, | ton skid, $74 per 200 pounds; 
UK, $71. Misprint: US, 18” x 24” and 
larger, $44 picul. Blackplate Waste 
Waste—UK, 18” x 24” and larger, 
G29/G33, $43 picul. Galvanized Iron 
Sheets—Japan, 3’ x 7’, USSG 31, 
$5.30 pc; USSG 34, $4.05. Aluminum 
Sheets—Japan, 99.5% alloy, 4’ x 8/, 
G22, $1.80 pound. Zinc Sheets— 
Europe, 3’ x 8’, G5, $128 picul; G2, 
$148. Black Iron Wire — Europe, 
G19/G21, $40 picul. Brass Wire— 
Japan, G8/G1I2, $220 picul; GI8/G20; 
$245. Steel Wire Red—Europe, Ist 
grade, 3/16”, $37.50 picul. Black Iron 
Pipe—Europe, 18’ to 22’, prices per foot: 
1” dia, 60¢; 2” dia, $1.29. Galvanized 
Iron Pipe—Europe, 18’ to 22’, prices per 
foot: YW” dia, 40¢; 34” dia, 50¢; 
1%” dia, 91¢; 2” dia, $1.48; 4” dia, 
$4. Wire Nailsk—HK, 54” x 18, $70 
picul; 144” x 14, $50 picul. ‘Cast Iron 
Scraps — $15 picul. Wrought Iron 
Scraps—Ist choice, $225 per ton; 2nd 
choice, $130. Iron Plate (salvaged 
from ships) 44” and over, $23.50 picul. 


PAPER 


Newsprint—In reels, 50/52, gr, 31”, 
prices per pound: US, 42¢; Canada, 42¢; 
China, 42¢; Japan, 40¢; Austria, 42¢; 
Finland, 42'4¢; Norway, 42\y¢. In 
reams, 31” x 43”, 50/52 gr, 48/52-lb 
ream, prices per ream: Europe, $22.50; 
Japan, $18; China, $17 to $21.50. 
Cigarette Paper—Japan, in ream, 20” x 
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30”, 24 gr, $13.70 ream. Aluminum 
Foil—Europe, 50 gr, 28-lb ream, 20” x 
26”, thick, golden colour, $77 per ream. 
Cellophane—Japan, 30 gr, 36” x 39”, 
$56.50 ream. Italy, 40” x 52”, $95 
ream. Flint—China, coloured, 20” x 
30”, 31-lb ream, $30.50 ream. Glassine 
—30 gr, 26-lb ream, 30” x 40”, prices 
per ream: Europe, $34.50; Japan, 
$30.50; China, $28.50. Bond—White, 
22” x 34”, 60 gr, 32-lb ream, prices per 
ream: Europe, with water mark and 
brand name, $26 to $31.50; Japan, 
without w/m, $21. Woodfree Printing 
—60/100 gr, 57/100-lb ream, 31” x 
43”, prices per pound: Austria, 68¢; 
Japan, 67¢. Manifold—22” 34”, 
prices per ream: Europe, 30 gr, 16-lb 
ream, $16.40 to $18.30; China, 28 gr, 


15-Ib ream, $12.20. Tissue—Europe, 
25” x 44”, 17 er, 13\4-lb ream, $15 
ream. Duplex Board—Sweden, 300/420 


gr, 280/380-lb ream, 31” x 43”, 58¢ |b. 
MG Pure White Sulphite—Europe, 34 gr, 
40-lb ream, 35” x 47”, $26.80 ream. 
MG White Sulphite—40 gr, 47-lb ream, 
35” x 47”, prices per ream: Europe, 
$28; China, $22. MG Pure Ribbed Kraft 
—Europe, 39 gr, 46-lb ream, 35” x 47”, 
$29.50 ream; 40 gr, 47-lb ream, $30 
ream. Japan, 39 gr, 45/46-lb ream, 
$26 ream; 60/100 gr, 58/100-Ilb ream, 
62¢ lb. MG Ribbed Kraft—Europe, 
60/150 gr, 70/160-lb ream, 35” x 47”, 
67¢. China, 48-lb ream, $23.40 ream. 
MG Ribbed Pitched Kraft—Europe, 100 
gr, 117-lb ream, 35” x 47”, $94 ream. 


Japan, $63. Unglazed Kraft—China, 
40/80-Ib ream, 35” x 47”, 45¢ |b. 
Europe, 50/120 er, 70/140-lb ream, 
66¢. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


Acetic Acid — Europe, glacial, 
99/100%, 76¢ lb. Cresylic Acid—UK, 


460-Ib drum, 71¢ lb. Stearic Acid— 
Australia, needle form, 88¢ lb. Sulp- 
huric Acid—HK, 10¢ |b. Ammonium 
Chloride—China, $640 per ton. UK, 
$690. Bicarbonate of Ammonia—UK, 


$707 per ton. Germany, $600. Japan, 
$530. Bicarbonate of Soda—China, re- 
fined, $21 per 50-kilo bag. UK, $46.50 
per 100-kilo bag. Bleaching Powder— 
UK, 35%, $37.20 per 50-kilo drum. 
Calcium Hypochlorite—Japan, 60%, 
55¢, lb. Caustic Soda—China, $102 per 
200-kilo drum. UK, $187 per 340-kilo 
drum. Lithopone—China, 30%, 28¢ 
lb. Lemon Shellac—India, No. 1, $215 
per picul. Sodium Nitrate — China, 
$25.50 picul. Germany, $27. Urea— 
UK, 40¢ lb. Sodium Sulphide—China, 
600 per ton. 


PHARMACEUTICALS 


Penicillin Oral Tablets—US, expira- 
tion date 1962, $1 per carton of 12 
tablets each of 50,000 units. UK, 196], 
50¢ per carton of 12 x 50,000 units. 
Dihydrostreptomycin—UK, 1962, 64¢ 
per vial of Il gm; 1959, 58¢. 
Sulfathiazole Powder—UK, $11.20 lb. 
Italy, $10.80. Aspirin Powder—UK, 
$2.90 lb. France, $2.90. West Ger- 
many, $2.75. Vitamin C Powder— 
France, $53 per I|-kilo tin. Gum Acacia 
—UK, grade 2, $2.55 per lb. Vitamin 
B2 Powder—Germany, $208 per 1-kilo 


tin. Vitamin B1 Powder—Germany, 
$190 per I-kilo tin. 


COTTON YARN 


Hongkong Yarn—10 counts, $780 to 
$870 per bale; 12's, $800 to $910; 20's, 
$860 to $1,000; 30's, $1,220; 32's, 
$1,230 to $1,250; 40's, $1,320 to 
$1,350; 42's, $1,480. Japanese Yarn— 
32's, $1,180 to $1,210; 40's, $1,280 to 
$1,330; 42's, $1,370 to $1,420. Indian 
Yarn—10's, $690; 20's, $810 to $920; 


32's, $1,045. Pakistan Yarn—10’s, 
$680 to $760; 20's, $820 to $960. 
Chinese Yarn—32's, $1,135; 40's, 
$1,220 bale. 
COTTON PIECEGOODS 
Grey Cloth—Chinese brands, $30 to 
$31.20 per piece of 36” x 40 yds. 


Hongkong brands, $32.50 to $36.50 per 
piece of 36” x 40 yds. Japanese brands, 
$27 per piece of 38” x 40\4 yds. Grey 
Jeans—Chinese brands, $24.80 per piece. 


HK brands, $25 to $26 per piece. 
White Cloth—Japanese brands, $37 to 
$39 per piece. 
RICE 
Whole White Rice—Thailand, 100%, 


Ist grade, $59.30 picul; 2nd grade, $57. 


White Rice——Thailand: 5%, new, Ist, 
$56.30 picul; 3-quarter, 2nd, $45.30. 
Cambodia: special, $55.50; Ist, $51.50; 


3rd, $45.60. Chinese: Sun Hing special, 
$43; Sun Hing Ist, $42. Burma, $37.80. 
Chai Mei—Canton, new, Ist, $57.50; 
2nd, $55.40. See Mew—Canton, Ist, 
$60; 2nd, $57.50. Broken Rice—Thai- 
land: Al extra, $45 picul; Al special, old, 
$42.60; Al ordinary, $39.50; Cl special, 
old, $35.80; C2, $29.80. Cambodia, 
$37. 
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WHEAT FLOUR 


Hongkong Flour—$13.50 to $18.50 
per 50-lb bag; $29.50 per 150-Ib bag. 
Australian Flour—$12.40 to $13.50 per 
50-lb bag. US Flour—$14 to $13 per 
50-lb bag. Canadian Flour—$19.50 to 
$20 per 50-lb bag and $33 per 100-lb 
bag. Japanese Flour—$I1 to $12.50 
per 50-lb bag. 


SUGAR 


Granulated White Sugar—Taiwan, re- 
fined, No. 24, $40.80 per picul; Canton, 
$38.40; Tientsin, fine, $41.60; Japan, 
fine, $42.20; HK, fine, $41.80. Granu- 
lated Brown Sugar—Taiwan, refined, 
No. 21, $34.60; HK, $32.60; Australia, 
$34; Cuba, $33.80. 


CEMENT 


Ordinary Cement—Hongkong brands: 
Emeralcrete, $6.60 per 112-lb bag; 
Emerald, $5.70 per 11!2-lb bag and 
$5.20 per 100-Ib bag. Japanese brands, 
$5.20 per 100-lb bag. Chinese brands, 
$105 per metric ton cif HK _ ex-ship, 
packed in 45-kilo bags. North Vietnam- 
ese brands, $100 per metric ton. Tai- 
wan brands, $103 per metric ton. White 
Cement—Hongkong, Snowcrete, $72 per 
375-Ib drum and $15 per I-cwt bag. 
Japanese brands, $14.40 per I-cwt bag. 
Danish brands, $15 per 50-kilo bag. 
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HONGKONG'S 


NORWAY 
DIVISION IMPORTS 
H.K.$ 

Meat and meat preparations .. 14,670 
Dairy products, eggs and honey 14,408 
Fish and fish preparations .... 104,182 
Fruits and vegetables ........ 4,161 
Miscellaneous food preparations 46,777 
Beveraces melvin teece mii role cn 6,083 
Tobacco and tobacco manu 

CYS OC Re MES eb inis Gucren Geomatonn 4,646 
Hides, skins and fur skins, un- 

dressed! 2 se aysseiierers toe arevees 770 
Textile fibres and waste ...... —_— 
Crude fertilizers and crude 

minerals, excluding coal, 

petroleum and precious stones 24,040 
Animal & vegetable crude 

materials, inedible, n.e.s. — 
Animal and vegetable oils Ont 

essential oils), fats, greases 

anduiderivatives: aurdentes =). 16 88,513 
Chemical elements and com 

BOGHOS  potagiansdicsomnG eoragt BI0 i719 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring 

Materiales | veya. toemasei sy enaiene 17,247 
Medicinal and _ pharmaceutical 

Produc tare sneete ror Nualateht tea 28,788 
Essential oils and perfume 

materials; toilet, polishing and 

cleansing preparations é 3,019 
Explosives and wieetiassous 

chemical materials and pro- 

AUCES a hare cues eieonraeieue ns ates ep 52,428 
Leather, leather manufactures, 

n.e.s., & dressed furs ...... 33,775 
Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. — 
Wood and cork manufactures 

(excluding furniture) 202,234 
Paper, paperboard and manu- 

factures thereof .......... 12,006,396 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 

articles and related products — 
Non-metallic mineral manufac- 

Bikes, ares: k tea) sic eaeeneamts 7,875 
Silver, platinum, gems and 

dewellery® © sa-sevacieheucks ssherecs 
Basenmetal sul Sad: synch eh ancenrs 212,783 
Manufactures of metals ...... 3,861 
Machinery other than _ electric 1,614 
Electric machinery, apparatus 

and appliances <....50+.:++ 9,188 
Transport equipment ........ 10,000 
Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, 

plumbing, heating & lighting 

fixtures & fittings ........ 41,345 
Furniture and fixtures ....... — 
Travel goods, handbags and 

Silay) ANUICLES™ Wig aus exes, ve —_— 
Clothing apie. tare cake chars so arn 1,200 
Footwear “tac sacs naive wets 3 —_ 
Miscellaneous manufactured 

atticles, Niles. ssa ee wate 79,817 

BOGAN Seetirs catusus ata eraase ake fairs 13,350,539 
SWEDEN 
DIVISION IMPORTS 
H.K.$ 
Dairy products, eggs and honey 234,400 
Fish and fish preparations .... 2,050 


Cereals and cereal preparations 


TRADING PARTNERS 


IN 


PART XIill 


EXPORTS 
H.K.$ 


35,040 


3,764,250 


232,250 
720 


1,142,567 
1,917 
1,073 


60,152 
55,545 


9,522,166 


EXPORTS 
H.K.$ 
376 
952 
30 


DIVISION 
Sugar and sugar preparations 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and 


manufactures thereof 
Miscellaneous food preparations 
Beverages 
Hides, skins and fur skins, un- 

dressed 
Textile fibres and waste 
Animal & vegetable 

materials, inedible, n.é.s. 
Animal and vegetable oils (ene 


crude 


essential oils), fats, greases 
and derivatives ....5.....; 
Chemical elements and com- 
poundet~Ep.jsee) sss cee 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring 
materials... hitches) sia Gackn>. ees 
Medicinal and _ pharmaceutical 
products: “sia de sla ateuycuenieats 
Essential oils and perfume 


materials; toilet, polishing and 
cleansing preparations 


Explosives and miscellanesne 
chemical materials and pro- 
deta ee Gee. nee ee 

Leather, leather manufactures, 


n.e.s., & dressed furs 
Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. ... 
Wood and cork manufactures 

(excluding furniture) 


Paper, paperboard and manu- 
factures: thereof) << o.0- «01 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles and related products 
Non-metallic mineral manufac- 
Cures, Wess. kaw < wie elecensete one 
Silver, platinum, gems and 
jewellery. i).0s .-0 Sees 
Base metals ....... MRE Ph 
Manufactures of metals ...... 
Machinery other than electric 
Electric machinery, apparatus 


and appliances 
Transport equipment 
Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, 

plumbing, heating & lighting 

fixtures & fittings 
Furniture and fixtures 


Travel goods, handbags and 
similar articles  < osane oes 
Clothing 6 snece, sneer 
Footwear. ...051.4. 00 ate 
Professional, scientific and con- 
trolling instruments; photo- 
graphic & optical goods; 
watches & clocks ........ 
Miscellaneous manufactured 


articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC 


195 ¢ 


IMPORTS 
H.K.$ 


LIP Bef 
3,980 
153,014 


RUIZ 2 


104,581 


346,239 
35,310 


2,051,536 
14,430,682 
120,225 
137,189 


1,762,348 
1,298,347 
3,828,767 
401,254 
38,300 


46,708 


174,463 
430,832 


25,636,325 


EUROPE, EASTERN, N.E.S. 


DIVISION 


Fruits and vegetables 


Beverages 200). vss. cere 
Chemical elements and com- 
pounds’ iu... 2c. ane 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
products: .... 5 2. eee 


Fertilizers, manufactured 


IMPORTS 
H.K.$ 
366,395 
1,400 


894,710 


40,365 
ENE 45} 


REVIEW 


EXPORTS 


312,500 
4,280 


26,741 


27,126 


23,068 
4,446 
1,185,382 
76,152 
38,703 
33,884 


216,012 


10,400,652 


EXPORTS 


H.K.$ 


October 23, 1958 


DIVISION IMPORTS 

’ H.K.$ 
Explosives and miscellaneous 
chemical materials and pro- 


AUCTST Moa kes ee aod. 3,984 
Leather, leather manufactures, 

n.e.s., & dressed furs ...... 33,030 
Paper, paperboard and manu- 

factures thereof ........... 2,438,212 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 

articles and related products 304,819 
Non-metallic mineral manufac- 

RULES; TEBe lle ae ease: ea ood 567,954 
Basermetale, «sc ake se at teas 286,380 
Manufactures of metals ..... 885 
Machinery other than el-ctric .. 218,306 
Electric machinery, apparatus 

and appliances ........ 5,764 


Prefabricated buildings; sanitary 

plumbing, heating & lighting 

fixtures & fittings ........ 127 
RONSORAITS ~~ <i 5, ss: « SOR SMaRS aoa arentap one 8,320 
Professional, scientific and con- 

trolling instruments; photo- 

graphic & optical goods; 


watches & clocks ....... 241,766 

Miscellaneous manufactured 
PIRVICIEB) VOLS ae sie oiele cnet: 4,579 
~) PETER et 5,512,719. 


EUROPEAN COUNTRIES, N.E.S. 


DIVISION IMPORTS 
H.K.$ 
Meat and meat preparations — 
Fish and fish preparations .... 84,515 
Fruits and vegetables ........ 65,753 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and 

manufactures thereof ..... 1,357,310 
Miscellaneous food preparations — 
eUOLACGA lien < seescie sisicieievcusicus« « 448,463 
Tobacco and tobacco manufac- 

Mirren er ete. ariesieda-s 2 152,500 
Hides, skins and fur skins, un- 

Pre Reed Wek ers S13 is ,c6.5 veya, 2 ee —_ 
Wood, lumber and cork ...... 1,214,551 
Textile fibres and waste ...... 795,544 
Animal & vegetable crude 

materials, inedible, n.e.s. i 133,865 


Animal and vegetable oils (sot 
essential oils), fats, greases 


and derivatives .......... 9,071 
Chemical elements and com- 

POUNCSIE oreo eke Are orale, eM 89,709 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 

I OCUCERMEES doit sg ierucntbenl sai 57,249 


‘Essential oile and perfume 


materials; toilet, polishing and 

cleansing preparations ..... 15,810 
Explosives and miscellaneous 

chemical materials and pro- 

ahreetig” ay as) AiG tease oe tet 32,658 
Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. .. — 
Wood and cork manufactures 


(excluding furniture) : 1,009,838 
Paper, paperboard and manu- 

factures thereof ......... 6,013,328 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 

articles and related products 69,599 
Non-metallic mineral manufac- 

ACH PC Sar otac acinomae 15,736 
Silver, platinum, gems and 

Fowellery) 0)... cicker «es sie) sls ies — 
Bpmeen metals: ccac essere ersvereraies (fvfetiyl Lv 


Manufactures of metals ...... — 
Electric machinery, ‘ apparatus 

and appliances .....-.--- — 
Transport equipment .......- 4,800 


EXPORTS 
H.K.$ 


EXPORTS 


H.K.$ 
166,775 


46,590 


86,301 
4,658 


276,749 
43,444 
145,307 


181,759 
93,266 


DIVISION 


Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, 
plumbing, heating & lighting 
fixtures & fittings ........ 

Furniture and fixtures ...... 

Travel goods, handbags and 
®imilar articles. 5... cmnieac? 

Clothing) 15) ekers Gers aioe ae 

Bootwear.w. cite eecaciemnce 

Professional, scientific and con- 
trolling instruments; photo- 
graphic & optical goods; 
watches & clocks ....... 

Miscellaneous manufactured 
articlesienie.ss os oe se oe oars 


Total! .. cn mepscnatte es ee 


12,429,807 


IMPORTS 
H.K.$ 


2,917 


1,420 
101,766 


580,288 


UNITED STATES OCEANIA 


DIVISION 


Meat and meat preparations 
Dairy products, eggs and honey 
Fish and fish preparations .... 
Cereals and cereal preparations 
Fruits and vegetables ........ 
Sugar and sugar preparations 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and 
manufactures thereof ..... 
Feeding stuffs for animals (not 
including unmilled cereals) 
Miscellaneous food preparations 
Beverages. Svar pees ene 
Tobacco and tobacco manufac- 
CUNT Te fortes) abbeys nae) via, miakese 
Textile fibres and waste ...... 
Animal & _ vegetable crude 
materials, inedible, n.e.s. 
Mineral fuels, lubricants and 
related materials ......... 
Animal and vegetable oils (not 
essential oils), fats, greases 
and derivatives ......-... 
Chemical elements and. com- 
POUnda sy tones em matic 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring 
Materials We. ci ateene ee ao 
Medicinal and _ pharmaceutical 
products Pease eo er 
Essential oils and perfume 
materials; toilet, polishing and 
cleansing preparations 
Explosives and miiecellancous 
chemical materials and pro- 
ducts. ca Aon wci tavern eves s 
Leather, leather manufactures, 
n.e.s., & dressed furs ...... 
Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. 
Wood and cork aera een 
(excluding furniture) ..... 
Paper, paperboard and manufac- 
tures thereot s.n-cin me 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles and related products 
Non-metallic mineral manufac- 
CUTESL MLSS ie wl cia tek ee) a 
Silver, platinum, gems and 
fewellery. © cue cle isntea ee an 
Basesmetaleu nisinas bia erecta 
Manufactures of metals ...... 
Machinery other than electric 
Electric’ machinery, apparatus 
and appliances .......... 
Transport equipment ........ 
Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, 
plumbing, heating & lighting 
fixtures & fittings ........ 
Furniture and fixtures ....... 


IMPORTS 
H.K.$ 
172 


163 


957 


248,548 
8,871 


25,173 


188,249 
30,911 


23,805 
283,090 


2,749,708 


EXPORTS 
H.K.$ 

534,304 
1,636,335 
125,242 
1,320,159 
241,162 
992,744 
62,068 
6,110 
1,061,098 
245,604 


701,456 
391,730 


22,457 
3,419 


UF? 
75,671 
201,608 
157,064 


278,666 


2,496 


381,366 
1,542 


37.286 
92,945 
2,688,209 
177,040 
393,662 
2,444,238 
680,071 
702,439 
96,903 
45,871 


216,264 
595,580 


544 


DIVISION 


handbags 


Travel and 
similar articles 
Clothing 


Footwear 
Professional, scientific and con- 


goods, 


trolling instruments; photo- 
graphic & optical goods; 
watches & clocks ....... 
Miscellaneous manufactured 
articles, niess. | as eeniee es. 
Live animals, not for food 

Mrotale. scntietehatancecices 6 ee 
OCEANIA, 


DIVISION 


Meat and meat preparations 
Dairy products, eggs and honey 
Fish and fish preparations 
Cereals and cereal preparations 
Fruits and vegetables 
Sugar and sugar preparations 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and 
manufactures thereof 
Miscellaneous food preparations 


OVeTRCON TS 9 key ctu s tiete cia 
Tobacco and tobacco manufac- 
EMRES ee esse i=! ep airel si lain, ale ass 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts and _ oil 
Keyme sing tes a0 = vevss 5 os enoienenesee 
Metalliferous ores and metal 
SCTA DE Ma ceiateace) hehe eta hark 
Animal & vegetable crude 
materials, inedible, n.e.s. 

Mineral fuels, lubricants and 


related materials 
Animals and vegetable oils (not 


essential oils), fats, greases 
anda denivatiVeduuu Gin oo 
Chemical elements and com- 
POMNGSi had ciiicuehs soos 53 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring 
MiASTIANSs heel cutscene eau esr 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
products Gina's sheaitar det ieing, ve Tad venconeatey wits 


ITEM, UNIT & COUNTRY 


VITAMINS AND 
PREPARATIONS (—) 


VITAMIN 


| 
| 
| 


Malaya 
Australia 
U.S.A. 
China 
Japan 
Macau 
Belgium 
Denmark 
France 
Germany, 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Switzerland 
Europe, 


Da ES ea Te a ep 


n.e.s. 


> 
Zz 
3 
= 
(o} 
= 
ie) 
2 
tT 
| 


Canada GIR eiviayoretoPimeetg ttn ties ett = 


U;S:A. Taxavelwiataterd blavetg aes 6: ee _ 


QUANTITY 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


IMPORTS EXPORTS DIVISION IMPORTS EXPORTS 
H.K.$ H.K.$ H.K.$ H.K.$ 
Essential oils and perfume ; 
— 414,772 materials; toilet, polishing 
= 10,439,772 and cleansing preparations .. = 149,357 
— 2,093,952 Explosives and miscellaneous 
chemical materials and pro- 
ducts Os sagacentane ae — 58,152 
Leather, leather manufactures, 
1,660 1,199,137 n.e.s., & dressed furs ..... — 5,440 
Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. ... — 81,574 
800 569,843 Wood and cork manufactures 
— 400 (excluding furniture) ..... — 20,608 
—————. Paper, paperboard and manu- 
190,882 = 31,340,457 factures thereof .......... —_ 101.180 
—————___ Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
N.ES articles and related products _ 3,682,660 
Seen MSORTS EXPORTS Non-metallic mineral manufac- 
H.K.$ H.K.$ €UFES, TeEs8 se) 1, haere —_ 337,515 
ae 39,320 Silver, platinum, gems and 
doe 509 jewellery a. «3 ea Co emeekonenn — 34,212 
=, 191,498. Basewmetale | 3au.e «a: oe — 37,095 
— 147,736 Manufactures of metals ...... —_— 462,168 
—— 178,954 Machinery other than electric — 68,218 
—_ 32,655 Electric machinery, apparatus 
and Sappliances® " hero sa eee — 120,558 
313,709 69,123 Transport equipment wreak _— 630,416 
— 175,204 Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, 
= 13,695 plumbing, heating & lighting 
fixtures & fittings —.. ~...-5 — 302,960 
oe 74,789 Furniture and fixtures .---... — 205,124 
9 Travel goods, handbags and 
>a 0 similar articles ogee e een —_ 336,838 
Cléthing . Soo seme eee — 4,547,863 
256,964 a Footwear ects, cea erate 9) sie eee —_ 793,682 
74,682 85,399 Professional, scientific and con- 
trolling instruments: photo- 
es 118 graphic & optical goods; 
watches & clocks ....... — 41,218 
Miscellaneous manufactured 
a 5,206 articles; -nse.84 sauna ae ‘ 14.725 489,990 
tet 9,912 Totaly i.4, c+ nigerian 660,080 13,834,520 
= 21,873 
(End) 
— 281,611 
ITEM, UNIT & COUNTRY QUANTITY H.K.$ 
, e e e Denmark Sinewave cee _ 457,597 
Frafice. |. Gagesn annexes spice — 1,636.667 
Hongkong’s Principal Imports in 1957 se = 166g 
Maly Ota Me Siceavn erate revere ceccrcrsicae — »247, 
PART Vv Nemenunde FO OP OC — , ak 
Switzerland’ P wiacet. cae senk — 9,036 
H.K.$ ITM. UNIT & COUNTRY QUANTITY H.K.$ Europe, M.S. 0 .....s.eeee. = 3,790 
Denmark  —cvareeaeoawnstade -- 459,108 
6,092,594 Brame 0 tas seat eeers — 568,178 
—— Germanyy Wi, Y ltcekeenr eo cege — 211,404 
526,456 ELAR YIN Metres stato atten eters se aie _— 1,396,146 
683,754 Netherlands _ 137,478 
40,032 Sweden — 66,730 
169 Switzerland -- 35,624 
2,900,269 Europe, E., n.e.s. = 16,960 
4.056 Europese DiGi) Gcaiceters oes _— 26,355 
457,931 
10,612 MENTHOL CRYSTALS ()PEP- 
oe PERMINT CAMPHOR) (Lb.) 100,813. 3,414,339 
135,167 U.K. 20,581 696,607 
ieee Brazil 8,641 265,281 
318/909 China 23,617 803,414 
"25 Formosa 25,704 831,570 
237,488 Japan 22,270 817,467 
12,567 
SULPHONAMIDES (‘'SULPHA” 
28,819,031 DRUGS))5 | (==)im Messen eer cote ~ 4,814,688 
Sais 108) SRR ANA Paterna. = 872,197 
ge Malaya — 7,497 
2 Australia _ 975 
u 228,381 U.S.A. = 34,426 
17,889,403 apa) vacuo _ 82,850 
490 Macaw! Riki = 7,908 
138,202 Philippines — 15,420 
66,642 Belgium nis as — 82,240 
527,121 Gzéchoslovakia. ~ “vrccssceneys — 286,846 


SS, 


